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NOTES 


Lorp Ranpotpu Cuurcui.t is now suffering the bitterest 
mortification, perhaps, that has ever yet befallen him. 
Resolved to make a stir somehow, he lately prepared for 
publication a letter in which he declared his assent to the 
Fight Hours proposal : that is to say, the limitation of the 
hours of labour to eight by law. It is known that when 
he despatched this letter to the newspapers he expected 
that it would make a tremendous commotion. In fact, no 
notice has been taken of it. The Tory-Democrat manifesto 
was printed, of course ; but by tacit consent it was clapt 
into some obscure corner of the journals it appeared in, and 
there left without remark. This was the right way of 
dealing with it, no doubt ; but it has astonished and mor- 
tified Lord Randolph to a degree almost commensurate 
with his deserts. Of course we can understand why. 
He still clings to the belief that he is a tremendous 
political foree in the country: that with the weight 
of his word he can sway the masses this way or that, 
flutter parties, and shake Ministries to their foundations. 
Of course, too, the truth is that no man who ever figured 
conspicuously in public life combined so much cleverness of 
a certain kind with a more plentiful lack of judgment ; and 
this has been found out both by friends and enemies. But 
judgment, though it is so important a quality for a man of 
Lord Randolph's pretensions, is not his only want. Two 
others essential to the equipment of a statesman seem to 
have been denied him at birth ; and the aspirant for place 
and honour in this country who is destitute of judgment, 
temper, and principle alike will never go far. 

Mr. Parne tt paid his visit to Nottingham after all on 
Tuesday, the projected meeting of last week having been 
postponed (it seems) without his knowledge. He made in 
all three speeches, full of warning and instruction for such 
as have ears to hear. Replying to the toast of his health 
at luncheon, he contended that no great agrarian move- 
ment had ever been so free from crime as that which was 
initiated by the Land League. He described his great aim, 
too, as the industrial regeneration of Ireland. ‘We wish,’ 
he said, ‘to be allowed to develop the resources of our 
own country at our own expense.’ He sneered savagely 
at the measures of the Government— a Government of 
fraud, trickery, and deceit ’"—to improve the material con- 
dition of Ireland ; and while not regretting for the sake of 
her peasantry that Ireland should reap the benefit of ‘ the 
overflow from your teeming pocket,’ he thought it a pity 
that the money should not be laid out in a ‘sound, sen- 
sible, and well-considered fashion.’ 


In the evening the gentleman reiterated this line of 
argument toa crowded public meeting. He laughed at the 
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idea of a recalcitrant Ulster, and maintained, with almost 
startling audacity, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
‘have not been, and are not, intolerant or bigoted.’ He 
attacked the ‘folly and stupidity’ of Mr. Balfour, who had 
either used too little or too much coercion, and who by 
refusing to accept Mr. Parnell’s Bill in 1886 had himself 
to blame for the institution of the latest agrarian combina- 
tion, which is ‘to sweep him and his props away.’ This 
new movement is to be ‘the most powerful and the most 
peaceful’ that has ever existed in Ireland or any other 
country : except, we suppose, the Land League. Mr. 
Parnell went on to say that he preferred the Parliament 
proposed by the Home Rule Bill of 1886 to Grattan’s Par- 
liament of 1782, because there was less chance of friction ; 
and, after promising the ‘humble’ support of his party 
to Gladstonian legislation in England, he wound up by 
endeavouring to show how inadequate and mistaken all 
English legislation for Ireland since the Union has been. 





SuBsEQUENTLY the Separatist leader made an almost 
frenzied attack on the Government in connection with 
the Special Commission, hitting out wildly all round, at 
The Times, Sir Richard Webster, and Mr. Smith, and 
repeating the old calumnies and innuendoes with a vehe- 
mence strangely in contrast with the facts of his cross- 
examination. His speeches, indeed, were all remarkable 
for an intense and almost painful bitterness. Plainly 
the iron has entered his soul. Even more striking, to 
our mind, was his attitude towards his audience: he 
spoke as a foreigner to foreigners. When he pooh-poohed 
the idea of a Home Rule Parliament attacking England 
and helping to break up the Empire, he did not disclaim 
hostility to England. Not a bit of it: he only suggested 
that a Home Rule Parliament would have something 
much more profitable to do. And so he preferred Mr. 
Gladstone’s to Grattan’s Parliament because it would be 
less tempted to attend to extraneous matters. From end 
to end of his speeches there was nothing but contemptu- 
ous indifference towards England, towards Great Britain, 
towards ‘ your Empire.’ There is obviously not one atom 
of Imperialism about Mr. Parnell. We leave him to Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. ; 


On Thursday Mr. Parnell received an address from the 
Irishmen in Liverpool and a cheque for £8, 5s. His reply 
to the address was noteworthy only for the practical 
advice he gave his compatriots as to looking after 
the registers. The same day he attended a banquet at 
the Liverpool Reform Club, and received a cheque for 
£3500; and the same day also a Liverpool jury and 
Justice Grantham proved that boycotting was as much a 
crime in Lancashire as in Tipperary by condemning two 
of Mr. Parnell’s countrymen who had been found guilty of 
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that offence to three months with hard labour. Mr. Par- 
nell’s speech at the banquet was not inspiring: to call 
Her Majesty’s Government ‘miserable conspirators’ is 
neither argument nor good invective; to inform the men of 
Liverpool that the inhabitants of Ireland lived largely on 
potatoes hardly seems to be the way to convince the British 
people of the necessity for Home Rule; while criticism of 
the Board of Works, though probably perfectly justified, 
is not an argument for the restoration of the Heptarchy. 
From these Mr. Parnell passed to what, considering what 
Mr. Justice Grantham was doing in another place, he 
must now regard as a most ill-timed defence of boy- 
cotting. Mr. Parnell says boycotting is not crime: a 
Liverpool jury, Mr. Justice Grantham, and the law of 
England say it is. Is not the case for The Times hereby 
Then Mr. Parnell gave some ‘ facts’ about the 
Coolgreany Estate which, if they do not draw a letter 
from Mr. George Wyndham, will probably bring down Mr. 
T. W. Russell. A promise that Ireland under Home Rule 
would be well-behaved, a defence of ‘rebellion against 
the Parliament of England’—by which he means the 
Queen—and so he made an end. 


proved ? 


Mr. T. W. Russet, has seldom written to more pur- 
pose than in a recent Scotsman, where he exposes the 
hollowness of Mr. Parnell’s pretensions to practical states- 
manship. It is there demonstrated that ‘the history 
of Ireland, even, does not exhibit a more complete fiasco 
than Mr. Parnell’s first attempt at what may be called 
practical statesmanship’ in the operations of the Irish 
Land Purchase and Settlement Company, started to foster 
migration in opposition to emigration. The Kilclooney 


Estate was purchased four years ago at the absurdly high 


price of twenty-five years’ purchase—practically with 
Government money; but from that date to this Mr. 
Parnell’s Company ‘ has never migrated one human being.’ 





SPEAKING at Bacup last Saturday, Lord Hartington ex- 
plained and justified the position of the Liberal Unionists, 
whose raison d'éire, he admitted, was opposition to Home 
Rule, and who had been ‘ called out for a special purpose 
to meet a special danger, as the militia and volunteers 
might be in the event of a foreign invasion. He pointed 
out that what Mr. Gladstone called the ‘ unquestioning 
support’ of the Opposition would have smothered the lif 
out of the Government measures of last session, and that 
the Liberal Unionists were right in resisting amendments 
designed merely to embarrass and defeat. As for the 
alleged failure of the Union, Lord Hartington deprecated 
insistence on obsolete grievances as irrelevant, and quoted 
with telling effect from a speech of Mr. Gladstone's in 
1881—(when Ireland was in a pretty bad way)—in which 
he said that that island had ‘ achieved material progress in 
a degree most remarkable for a country with little variety 
of pursuit.” Turning next to other questions, Lord Har- 
tington predicted that the Unionist party would not be 
behindhand in supporting reforms so long as they were 
necessary and just. He refused to join in the ‘one man 
one vote’ cry; and after discussing one or two other 
questions, concluded with a reminder of the complicated 
nature of our social fabric and the ease with which its 
machinery may be deranged. 





Tue despatches which M. de Blowitz, Paris correspon- 
dent of The Times, sends to that newspaper are by far the 
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most amusing things that do appear in it: they are so 
deliciously bumptious, and make such ludicrously solemn 
revelations of the secrets of Polichinelle. This gentle- 
man’s latest discovery is that peace is certain to the end 
of the present century. ‘It is I that give you that as- 
surance, says M. de Blowitz, slapping his breast; and 
then in an elaborate two columns of print he admits the 
general public to the reasons on which his conclusions are 
based. They are two, and they are these. The Czar is 
resolved to play the waiting game—to postpone the ful- 
filment of Russian hopes and ambitions in the East, and 
meanwhile to avoid all provocation. That is one reason. 
The other is that, considering the tremendous armaments 
employed in a war that would soon become general, 
and the prodigious costs and risks of such a war to 
all engaged in it, no Power is in a hurry to start the 
conflict. Well, but all this is familiar talk, and has been 
for many months past! The Czar’s ‘ waiting game’ was re- 
marked upon more than a year ago: we have had some- 
thing to say on that point ourselves. Lord Salisbury 
placed the second consideration before the world long since, 
dwelling upon it with emphasis as the strongest guarantee 
of peace. To be sure, there has been no previous as- 
surance that war will not break out till the beginning of 
the next century ; but it is not an unlikely guess, and per- 
haps The Times’ correspondent has cansulted the stars as 
to that particular. 


Tue Chicago Trial has ended, almost against hope, in 
the victory of law and the defeat of the anarchists. 
was acquitted, but 


Begg 
Bourke, Coughlin, O'Sullivan, and 
Kunze were convicted of ‘ murder in the first degree, and 
were sentenced, the three first to imprisonment for life 
and the last to imprisonment for three years. Eleven of 
the jury, it is stated, proposed to hang all four; but the 
twelfth, a patriot named Culver—(there are always utili- 
ties of the kind about when Irishmen are brought to the 
place of judgment)—had made up his mind that they were 
not guilty, and must be acquitted, which last delusion the 
In the 
Culver con- 


men themselves appear to have shared with him. 
end it was found expedient to compromise : 
senting to withdraw his theory of the complete innocence 
of the accused, and the eleven others abandoning their 
It is 
needless to add that the prisoners’ agents instantly moved 


preference for punishment by the cold, hard rope. 
for a new trial—the argument will be heard on the [3th 
January 1890—and it is probably unnecessary to note that 
nobody is particularly interested in Cronin; but it may be 
pointed out that the Clan-na-Gael still flourishes, Triangle 
and all, and that its efficiency as a murder-club is little 
if at all impaired. 

Tue main point to note about the Strike epidemic that 
has been so long afflicting London is that we have pro- 
The 


vielded the point of dispute which they made at the end 


bably begun to see the last of it. dockers have 
of last week, that they would not load for non-union car 
men; the strike executive of the gas-stokers have ap- 
proached the South Metropolitan Gas Company with very 
modified demands (for their public appeal for subscriptions 
has not been responded to), but the Company has very 
rightly refused to hold communication with them, though 
it professes itself ready to receive a deputation of its old 
workmen ; and the Government stokers at Woolwich are 
singly begging to be taken back. One feels, indeed, 
ashamed for the melancholy bewilderment in which the 
With the 
success of the dock strike the agitators who think for them 
declared that the Millennium of Labour was at hand, and 


strikers somehow find themselves plunged. 


that capital was so frightened by public opinion that labour 
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had only to ask (and strike) and it would receive. The 
agitator spoke thus, and the workman believed. Now he 
finds, to his astonishment, that public opinion is not yet 
prepared to welcome his particular millennium ; so he 
slouches away and curses his misleaders. The difficulty 
with the coal-porters—(about the unloading of ships worked 
by stokers who belonged to other than the London Central 
Union)—collapsed as soon as it was faced. All which goes 
to show that public sympathy ought to think twice before 
it gives the light of its countenance to a strike on any 
ground whatsoever. The epidemic has been almost wholly 
due to the success of the dockers, which was largely owing 
to the fact that sympathy was on their side, and it will 
now die away very speedily, since public sympathy is almost 
wholly alienated. 


Mr. Griapstone on the question of Divorce in The 
North American Review is as usual rhetorical, casuistical, 
He is not prepared—(since the integrity 
of the family is, to use a Gladstonian phrase, one of 


and evasive. 


the corner-stones of our national life)—to ‘question in 
any manner the concession which the law of the Church, 
apparently with the direct authority of St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 
10) makes in this respect to the infirmities and necessities 
of human nature’; and yet, it would seem he objects to 
divorced persons remarrying in obedience to these same 
‘infirmities and necessities’; for while ‘divorce of any 
kind ’ impairs the integrity of the family, divorce with re- 
marriage ‘destroys it root and branch.’ If this be so, 
then surely Mr. Gladstone, as a good Churchman and a 
good citizen, ought to oppose and denounce divorce with 
candle, bell, and book. Yet, when it is again put to him 
(in the fourth query) whether ‘ the absolute prohibition of 
divorce contributes to the moral purity of society, he de- 
clines to answer up. He becomes garrulous and _ histori- 
cal ; he gossips about the Divorce Act of 1857, and about 
the decline of ‘the standard of conjugal morality ’— 
(which may, he thinks parenthetically, be ‘due in part ’ 
to facilities for divoree)—and then he disappears in a 
sounding commonplace about ‘the mystery of marriage’ 
being not only ‘too profound for our comprehension,’ but 
also ‘too exacting for our faith.’ In fact he is no more 
direct and satisfactory on this question than on the many 
others in which he appears to be instructed. 





Two proposals for feeding the millions in London 
call for notice. The one is the Schools Dinner Asso- 
ciation, and the other is the Working Women’s Cooking 
Society. They are not ostensibly akin, but yet they 
are inter-related. The former is intended to be an 
union for the sake of economy in the working of all the 
charitable agencies that set themselves to provide dinners 
for poor children throughout the winter. Granted that 
the purpose is good, the union for economy’s sake is laud- 
able. At the same time there is great danger to the 
commonweal in this formidable combination of the chari- 
table. It may seem inhuman to begrudge poor shivering 
children a warm meal on a winter's day. But it is 
not the casual meal, it is the regular and systematic 
feeding that alarms us. For when the charitable have 
thus satisfied their passion for charity, these bare facts 
remain: that the children are made used to a system of 
pauperism, and that the very poor—the dead-weight of 
our civilisation 





are more and more relieved of all sense 
of responsibility for the creatures they beget, so that they 
ecome more and more of a danger and a dead-weight. In 
the other society, however, there is hope. It intends to open 
public kitchens, self-supporting, where poor women may 


lor a few pence buy dinner or what not for their families, ° 


and where they may, if so inclined, learn the whole art 
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and mystery of plain cooking. Plain cooking among the 
poor (and among their betters, too, for that matter) usually 
means good food badly cooked, and any arrangement that 
tends to show them how they can provide better food at 
less cost than hitherto is to be welcomed: it will do to 
defeat the well-meant efforts of the charitable to pau- 
perise them and their children. 





On Tuesday evening Lord Herschell delivered a re- 
markably thoughtful and suggestive address to the mem- 
bers of the Glasgow Judicial Society upon ‘The Rights 
and Duties of an Advocate.’ The practical advice he 
gave, such as ‘Give your witness fair play,’ was of neces- 
sity not strikingly novel, though it was excellently put. 
Where he was most instructive and inspiring was in his 
acute analysis of the function which an advocate has to 
perform. He swept away at once the time-worn and 
familiar casuistry about undertaking a cause which a 
man knows to be bad or unjust, pointing out how 
many wrongs would go unredressed if an advocate 
refused his assistance until he was satisfied that the law 
was on his client’s side. The advocate, continued Lord 
Herschel], must never forget that he is simply an advocate 
presenting the case of a client. He is not a judge. 
‘Every suitor who appeals to a court of justice is entitled 
to be heard, and to have his case put before the court in 
the best fashion possible; and so to put the case is the 
function of the advocate.’ Moreover, ‘ Any indication of 
his personal opinion, any expression as to the honesty or 
validity of his client’s case, is a distinct departure from 
duty.’ But of course the duties of a lawyer in public life 
are different, for out of the law courts he ceases to be an 
advocate. All which is manly and sensible doctrine. 


On few subjects is the average Englishman so touchy as 
In Scotland the uses and advantages of the 
£1 note have been known so long that it has come to 
be looked upon as the corner-stone of the currency. In 
England, on the other hand, the half-sovereign has an 


the coinage. 


importance which is far beyond its merits, and any sus- 

picion of a desire on the part of any Chancellor of the 

Exchequer to interfere with its circulation at once raises 

the cry of ‘The Ark in danger.’ Thus, Mr. Goschen 

wrote a letter, the result of which was that he was 
at once accused of being a bi-metallist and of being 
about to stop the issue of half-sovereigns, while it was 
further stated that silver was being thrust upon the com- 
munity, and that the consequent scarcity of half-sovereigns 
had induced bankers to issue light coins. The facts of the 
case are set forth in an official communication from the 
Treasury. They are, shortly, that the whole thing is a 
mare’s nest: the only justification for the excitement re- 
siding in the fact that, owing to the greatness of the loss by 
wear-and-tear of the half-sovereigns, Mr. Goschen has re- 
duced the output of these coins from the Mint. Silver is 
being issued in an increased ratio, at the urgent request of 
country bankers, who found that the demand for it from 
their customers was much greater than the supply. 
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NO ARBITRATION. 


HE question between Britain and Portugal is 

of such a nature that it may be discussed in 
But the long and short of it is this. 
Portugal has been more or less busy in Africa for 


prodigious detail. 


centuries past ; and on the strength of early discovery, 
frequent exploration, and the enterprise of her traders 
here and there, she has raised territorial claims far in 
excess of all that can be justified. For the most part, 
however, these claims were of the sort called * shadowy ° 
till the other day ; by which we mean that they were 
not only shadowy in themselves, but were pretended 
in a vague and shadowy manner. But when commer- 
cial venture set in from all parts of Europe, and 
Belgians, Britons, Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, all 
began to compete in an energetic way for African trade 
and territory, then the claims of Portugal became 
positive quite and sweeping beyond all measure. No- 
thing less would do for her than a vast stretch of 
country extending clean across the continent from sea 
to sea. These pretensions ought to have been disposed 
of at once, and, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
they were explicitly disallowed. But not by some 


All 


along, the Portuguese claims have been countenanced 


other Powers very much interested in Africa. 


in some degree by France and in a more marked way 
Both had their 
reasons with which the Portuguese may become more 
fully acquainted later on. 
seem to be under no apprehension that their claims may 


by Germany. reasons, no doubt: 


At present, however, they 


be sustained only to set apart a certain preserve of 
territory in weak hands which the Germans have an eye 
upon for further transactions. | Encouraged by a sup- 
port not altogether open and not quite disinterested, the 
Portuguese gave no heed to British remonstrance ; and 
it is evident that when our great trading companies 
got to work in good earnest, the Iberian Government 
determined to stick at nothing. Fire and 
should be brought in to support their claims, even in 


sword 


territory which had been occupied by British traders, 
studded with British missions, and distinctly placed 
under British protection. 
May last the aggressions of Portugal in the Zambesi 
region were brought to Lord Salisbury’s notice by a 
Scots deputation, the Premier protested his inability to 


When, as long ago as 


believe that those aggressions would he carried further. 
‘Though I am aware, said he, ‘ that Portugal claims 
the whole territory from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, it is a claim that this country has never ad- 
mitted ; and we do not consider that she has any claim 
either to the Shiré highlands or to the banks of the 
Zambesi.” As to the suggestion that the Portuguese 
would lay hands on our mission stations there, ‘ I should 
as soon expect, said Lord Salisbury, ‘ that Portugal 
would go into Table Bay and annex Cape ‘Town. But 
it is on the Shiré that Major Serpa Pinto has been 
operating with an armed expedition. He 
at work with a large force equipped with Gatling guns 


has been 


and similar means and appliances—teaching a sanguinary 
lesson to the tribes which had formally come under our 
protection. Why this was done seems pretty clear. 
Since Lord Salisbury spoke in May, the British South 
Africa Company has been incorporated under State 
patronage ; and our Consul has been engaged in settling 
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protectorate arrangements with the Makololo chiefs of 
the Shiré district. The answer of Portugal to these 
movements is not merely diplomatic—that being but 
slow work at best. She takes to the sword, ‘ punishes’ 
the Makololo therewith, and (it is said) has proclaimed 
the intention of holding the whole country up to the 
Nyassa. Briefly stated, that means turning out the 
British not from Cape ‘Town but from Nvyassaland. 

We do not propose to follow the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and the Portuguese press into the tangle of jus- 
tification and excuse that has been cast over Major 
Pinto’s operations. The historical claim has_ been in- 
quired into and definitely rejected by our Government, 
which is not called upon to consider the views of the 
French or the Germans on that matter. Some manifest 
rubbish has been talked about a railway surveying-party 
which had to be accompanied by Major Pinto’s force 
armed with Gatlings, and the protection of which from 
the fierce Makololo demanded that the said Gatlings 
should go off. A vast deal has been made of an assertion 
that quite recently our Consul, Mr. Johnston, demanded 
and accepted Portuguese protection when he visited the 
Makololo country ; thereby acknowledging Portuguese 
authority. ‘These statements may be found worth dis- 
cussion when they have been sifted, and if it should turn 
out that they have any substantial bearing on the busi- 
ness in hand. That time is not yet; and the main point 
is whether the Portuguese do or do not propose to in- 
sist on territorial claims in Nyassaland where those 
claims are denied, and where the Queen’s subjects are 
and have long been in occupation. Should Portugal 
decide to abandon her pretensions, clearly and defi- 
nitely, we may forgive Major Pinto and let bygones 
be bygones. But so far her Government seems re- 
solved not to take that course. The latest news from 
Lisbon is that Portuguese opinion is still in favour of 
‘resistance a outrance to English claims and menaces’ ; 
and it happens that the Iberian Government has special 
and particular reasons for consulting popular opinion 
just now. ‘The Brazilian revolution has made some 
stir in Portugal—some stir, we mean, in Republican 
circles ; and though it may not be much of a commo- 
tion, it is too considerable to be neglected when a ques- 
tion of national pride has arisen to move the whole 
people. Obduracy, therefore, is by no means impro- 
bable : 


A downright quarrel with the Portuguese would be a 


which is a matter for deep regret on our side. 


grave misfortune. But one thing is manifest : the time 
has come to settle these difficulties with a nation which 
has shown itself most unfriendly to us in Africa for 
a long time past. Now that it has come to shooting 
people in territory which we say is ours to all intents 


and purposes, and they say is theirs to the same, the 


dispute must be disposed of in one way or another ; 
and it behoves the British Government to push it to a 
That Lord 
He will not be blamed for 


waiting till he is thoroughly informed as to all the facts 


conclusion without haste but without rest. 
Salisbury will do, no doubt. 


of the Makololo episode ; but whatever complexion 
they may wear when all is known that can be known, 
the difference from which the whole imbroglio springs 
If it 
settled, more trouble may be expected as a matter of 


will remain unsettled. is allowed to remain un- 


certainty ; and that is a state of things far too ham- 
pering to our African trade, not to speak of the chances 
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of renewed disturbance between state and state. We 
must ‘have it out” with Portugal in this matter as 
promptly and smartly as may be. 

Possibly we may hear of proposals for arbitration. 
At some point in the dispute the Pope or some other 
high personage may be suggested as peace-maker ; or 
perhaps (but this seems hardly likely under the circum- 
stances) the good offices of the ‘ honest broker’ may be 
proposed. If so, we hope and trust that the suggestion 
will not be listened to by the British Government. As 
it is, we have had a little too much of that sort of thing 
in Africa, and suffer accordingly. It is for Lord Salis- 
bury, with the advice of his Cabinet and his law officers, 
to judge of the merits of the case and toact on his 
conclusions as a not too timid wisdom shall decide. 
It would be mere weakness—palpable weakness—to 
admit the interposition of a third party. To do so 
would be extremely undignified in the beginning and 
by no means safe from humiliation in the end. ‘There 
should be no thought of arbitration here ; and we may 
hope, perhaps, that there will be no unsolicited inter- 
vention either, even by way of advice, from any of the 
European Cabinets. Possibly, however, advice may be 
tendered. There is no knowing, for the Portuguese 
evidently rely a good deal upon the countenance which 
their African pretensions have already received in cer- 
tain quarters. But this is not a case in which there 
is any need of advice or any call for brokering. 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


‘JT CAN quite imagine, said Sylvie, ‘a really superior 

kidney potato declining to argue with any one 
under fifteen stone.” Something ought to have come of 
the remark but nothing did, for Bruno and Sylvie were 
just then going through the Ivory Door, and the Ivory 
Door was the end of the Professor. Or rather it was 
the last of him, for how could a Professor, even a Pro- 
fessor contrived by Lewis Carroll, end in an Ivory 
Door? If the Professor ever lived in whom such a ter- 
mination might be looked for, it was this Professor, and 
no other. He was the wisest yet the most unaccount- 
and it smacks of 
the very essence of human experience—that *‘ you can’t 


able of men. It was a saying of his 





even drink a bottle of wine without opening it first, 
and the consequence was that he kept his appointments 
and knew when to think of his meals with the assist- 
ance of an Outlandish Watch. This was a square con- 
trivance in gold and with six or eight hands, but 
its great peculiarity was that ‘instead of its going 
with the time, the time went with it, so that when you 
moved the hands you changed the time, and when you 
did not it went its own way, and time had no effect upon 
it. Of course you couldn't get ahead of the real time, 
for that is impossible ; but you could move the hands 
backwards until you were a month—that was the 
limit—behind everything ; and then, as the Professor 
explained, you had ‘the events all over again—with 
any alterations experience may suggest.’ He was the 
best of men, but it isa fact that he never thought of 
taking a watch of this pattern to Hawarden, though it 
would there have been more useful, perhaps, than any- 
where in the Empire. This, however, is by the way, 
and only serves to introduce the subject of horizontal 
weather, a variety in which the Professor was vastly inter- 
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ested. He had, indeed, invented a pair of boots the tops 
of which were umbrellas, and such was his valour of soul 
that while fully prepared to admit that in ordinary rain 
they would be useless, he was wont to insist that if it 
rained horizontally they would be ‘simply invaluable.’ 
Also he had invented a portable plunge-bath ; for it was 
a maxim of his that ‘ people never enjoy Abstract Science 
when theyre ravenous with hunger.” He further held 
that sobriety is only good when practised in moderation: 
the reason being that when a man’s drunk, which is one 
extreme, he sees one thing as two, but when he is ex- 
tremely sober (that being the other extreme) he sees 
two things as one. Now ‘It’s equally inconvenient, 
he argued, ‘ whichever happens’; and there is no doubt 
that he was right. 

But that is not all. This powerful thinker knew a 
Gardener who always stood on one leg, watered his 
flowers out of an empty watering-pot—(‘ It’s lighter to 
hold, he once explained ; ‘a lot of water makes one’s 
arms ache °)—and sang such songs as this: 


‘ He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek : 
He looked again and saw it was 
The Middle of Next Week : 
‘ The one thing I regret,” he said, 
“Is that it cannot speak.”’ 


What was even worse, he had lived the songs he sang, 
so that it might have been supposed that it was not 
easy to get on with him. This, however, was by no 
means the case. On the contrary, the way to Fairy 
Land lay through his garden, and once when he opened 
the door for the Professor and Sylvie and Bruno for two 
shillings, the Professor swindled him out of the two 
shillings, but explained to him that in opening the door 
he had acted by Rule, and that now it was open he and 
the Rule of 
Three. ‘To most intelligences this would have been a 
poser. ‘To the Gardener it was only an occasion for 
bursting into song. 


his two charges were going out by Rule 





‘He thought he saw a garden- 
door that opened with a key: he looked again and 
found it was a Double Rule of Three’: ‘ And all its 
mystery, he said, ‘is clear as day to me. Surely an 
incomparable person, this Gardener? Surely a near 
relation of the Mad Hatter—him of the Tea-Party ? 
Surely a blessed refreshment to all them that love to 
laugh, whether old or young, whether ‘ really superior 
kidney potatoes” or the merely commonplace who 
still have faith in the philosophic mind of the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle? The answer is not doubtful. 
It is enough to say that he is Lewis Carroll's, that 
he has sat (always on one leg!) for his portrait to 
Mr. Harry Furniss; and that he and the Professor may 
be found—and with them a wonderful Vice-Warden, a 
delightful Dogland, an incredible Other Professor, and 
(in ‘ Bruno’s Revenge’) perhaps the sweetest and most 
charming thing the poet of Alice in Wonderland has 
done—in Sylvie and Bruno (London: Macmillan), the 
Christmas book that makes this 1889 a sort of event 
among the years. It is not of such sustained and equal 
daftness as the Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass ; but it is daft enough, and Mr. Furniss has come 
near to make us falter in our allegiance to Mr. Tenniel. 
‘Such stuff as dreams are made of’? Yes. And when 
the dreamer is Lewis Carroll! . . 
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‘DOGS IN THE MANGER. 


' HE essence of politics is compromise,’ said 

Macaulay. It is bootless to speculate as to the 
precise advice he would have given to the Liberal 
Unionists of to-day; but it may be well to remind 
those politicians of this dictum of the Whig historian. 
The position taken up by the Liberal Unionist party 
in 1886 was logical and patriotic: but many things 
have happened, and it is absurd to suggest that they 
occupy the same position at the end of 1889. 

For three years a Conservative Government has been 
in power which—with a certain amount of grumbling 
from its natural supporters—has passed a set of measures 
that would have almost startled the equanimity of Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. The union between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives may have been nominally only 
on the subject of Ireland: in reality it has been on all 
expressions of practical politics. It is possible that 
amongst those who claim to be supporters of Lord 
Hartington rather than Lord Salisbury are some who 
do not look askance at the politics of Mr. Morley 
or of Mr. Labouchere; but these gentlemen are 
so infinitely few that they may well be ignored. 
The price the Liberal Unionists paid for the pre- 
servation of the Union in 1886 was, so far as their 
leaders were concerned, great: the rank and file only 
acted the part of common honest men; and in re- 
spect of loaves and fishes the rank and file, especi- 
ally in Scotland, have shared very equally with their 
Conservative brethren. The price the Conservatives 
have paid for the Unionist alliance is more than worthy 
of being taken into account. The policy of the Govern- 
ment, for one thing, has been influenced by the counsels 
of the Liberal Unionists to an extent which was by 
no means anticipated : this may or may not have been 
wise as well as necessary—that is another matter: it 
only concerns us now to state the fact, while it is obvi- 
ous that all patronage bestowed on Liberal Unionists is 
not bestowed on Conservatives ; and all this apart from 
the ever-recurring question of what seats are to be 
fought by Tories and what by their allies. In these 
circumstances neither a monopoly of disinterestedness 
nor a peculiar possession of patriotism can truly be 
conceded to the latter. And when the fact is appre- 
ciated it must appear to these that it is their duty 
to claim no more than their due; in fact, to bear 
and forbear. A case has recently arisen which 
points to a lack of the spirit of compromise on 
the part of the Liberal Unionists which is only too 
likely to do grievous harm to the whole party. Eleven 
months ago the Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
Committees in a certain constituency met to select a 
candidate. Three months later they met again: the 
Liberal Unionists had done nothing; and so the months 
passed on. ‘The Conservatives had a candidate suitable 
in every respect, ready to come forward and work in the 
constituency as early as last summer. They did not 
press him on their allies. ‘If you can find a better 
man,’ they said, ‘ we will accept him loyally.” December 
came, and no better man was found; but the Liberal 
Unionists came forward and said,‘ We will not have 
your man because he is a Tory. It may be—we do 
not think so—that a Liberal Unionist would be more 
acceptable to this constituency than a nominal Conser- 
vative ; but if that was the position to be taken up it 
should have been known at the beginning and not at 
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the end of the negotiations. ‘The Conservatives, as 
might be expected, are thoroughly disgusted. It will be 
surprising if the disgust does not overflow and taint the 
streams of enthusiasm elsewhere, especially as this is 
not an isolated case. The Liberal Unionists must re- 
member that there is a point at which docility becomes 
impossible. 

There is an even more important matter for them to 
remember. It is this: They and their allies are fighting 
one battle just now; but the ground is shifting, the 
weapons are changing, and more than one citadel is 
attacking. The next fight will be under very different 
conditions. Ireland will not be the only point on which 
the defence will have to be made, neither in fact nor in 
name. ‘The step taken in 1886 can never be retraced ; 
the alliance made then is for all essential purposes an 
alliance not for a Parliament but for a generation ; and 
it is absolutely necessary that there be greater cohesion 
in the ranks of the allies if the future is to spell any- 
thing else than disaster. Unnecessary jealousies, avoid- 
able friction, overlapping and consequent inefficiency of 
organisation—all these must cease. Why, for instance, 
should there be a Liberal Unionist Ladies’ Association 

Such things are 
It is the old story 


How is the broth to be saved ? 


when there is the Primrose League ? 
childish : such distinctions absurd. 
of too many cooks. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 

MONG the few things that are certain in respect 

to the approaching Session of Parliament is the 

fact that an Irish Land Purchase Bill in some form or 
another will be submitted by the Government. The 
situation makes it inevitable that such a measure should 
be introduced, and we have the repeated and definite 
assurances of Ministers to the effect that they fully 
appreciate what the situation demands. Apart, how- 
ever, from the fact that a bill of some kind will beyond 
doubt be laid before Parliament, little else can be con- 
sidered certain. Speculation is naturally rife as to what 
particular method the Government will adopt, and it is 
already clear that even among Unionists there is as 
yet no general agreement as to principles, still less as 
to details. 
soon as possible is of the very greatest importance. — It 


That some agreement should be reached as 


is unnecessary to disguise the fact that, whatever mea- 
sure be introduced, whatever plan be followed, the 
factions led by Mr. Gladstone will unite in bitter 
opposition. ‘The improvement which has already 
taken place in Ireland under Mr. Balfour's régime 
is as wormwood to them; and to allow another 
great and obvious boon to be conferred upon that 
country by the man who, theoretically, is thirsting 
for Irish blood would indeed be an intolerable out - 
come ofa situation almost unbearable already. Three 
times at least has Mr. Gladstone saved Ireland, and 
three times has he rounded off a peroration in which 
he has called mankind to witness that now at last the 
Land Question was finally solved. Hansard has been 
enriched by these perorations ; but Ireland has shown 
herself strangely remiss in performing the part assigned 
to her. Ireland was not saved, the Irish land question 
was not solved; and here is Mr. Gladstone, big with 
one more peroration, willing and anxious to step in, and 
for the fourth time finally and effectively save and solve 


as before. 
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The extraordinary success of Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
has been one of the bitterest pills that Mr. Gladstone 
and his allies have had to swallow. ‘The idea that 
such valuable legislation should be extended, still more 
that an amended Act should confer upon all Ireland 
the benefits hitherto confined to selected areas, is 
yositively infuriating to the Parnellite. We may 
therefore take it for granted that any measure in- 
troduced for the benefit of Ireland will meet with the 
uncompromising opposition of the Gladstonians ; and 
that the greater the boon to be conferred and the 
greater the probability of success, the fiercer will be 
the resistance on the part of Mr. Parnell’s obedient ser- 
vants. ‘This being so, it was plain that Unionists must 
be themselves united both in supporting the principle 
of a Land Purchase Bill and in approving the method 
by which the Government proposes to carry it out. 
In order that there may be this essential agreement, it 
is plain that there must be a considerable exercise of 
self-denial on the part of many members of the party. 
There is no royal road to the solution of Irish diffi- 
culties ; there is no ideal course to pursue. Whatever 
measure the Government may introduce, it will be pos- 
sible to allege valid arguments against some part of it. 
No solution of existing problems can be offered which 
will not press hardly on some individuals, and no remedy 
can be suggested which will operate with precisely equal 
force in all cases to which it is applied. 

It is well to see and understand these facts before 
the heat of the struggle hides them from our view. 
Whatever policy the Government elect to follow in the 
respect of Irish land purchase, it will and must be a 
policy of second-best. The legislation of the past 
thirty years has created a situation in Ireland which is 
wholly abnormal. ‘The first task of the Government will 
be to restore, as far as may be, the normal condition in 
which alone is healthy action possible. So long as the 
conditions induced by disease and atrophy continue, 
so long must a full measure of success be delayed, and 
so long must we be content to seek relief in methods 
unsatisfactory perhaps in themselves, and only per- 
missible under the special circumstances of the case. 
These are facts which every Unionist should bear in 
mind. Whatever the nature of the Government Bill, it 
must needs fail to please some, and very possibly it may 
damage others ; but the situation is one which requires 
drastic remedies. ‘The Government is not responsible 
for the situation, and would gladly be spared the ne- 
cessity of dealing with it ; but the necessity exists, and 
the duty is paramount. ‘The duty can only be per- 
formed with the full and unwavering support of the 
Unionist party. ‘The responsibility which lies upon all 
sections of that party is very grave, and any member 
of it who, without any prospect of securing a better 
solution, opposes the Ministerial measure will be adding 
tenfold to that responsibility. 


WANTED, A PIPER! 
| AST Friday Sir David Baird of Newbyth sum- 
d 


moned a public meeting in Haddington to con- 
sider a matter which is making the farmers of East 
Lothian forget the low price of potatoes, the ‘station- 
ary quality’ of live-stock, and the fact that wheat is 
not worth growing. ‘That meeting, like similar convo- 
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cations famed in song and story, did nothing, and did 
it not particularly well. What the convener wanted 
done has not transpired, as the only practical sugges- 
tion published—(the very sensible one, to wit, that 
gamekeepers should be instructed not to destroy owls, 
weasels, and wandering cats)—was honoured with his 
opposition. It is the birds of Killingworth over again : 
the irrational and excessive destruction of vermin by 
game-preservers has brought about its natural and 
inevitable result. But the visitation is none the less 
serious for being deserved. Weird stories are telling of 
parties early afoot in the ancient burgh of Haddington 
encountering vast and well-ordered armies of rats mov- 
ing slowly and determinedly along the empty streets in 
the grey dawn of winter, on their way to fresh home- 
steads and new stacks, to potato pits yet virgin, or 
to some little paradise of just-stored carrots. In 
broad daylight, too, and that not far from North 
Berwick, abode of gaiety and dissipation, the startled 
rustic has fled before a cohort of the black marauders 
proceeding at the double along the Queen’s highway, 
full of the fatness of some devastated barn or ambitious 
of glory and new territory. Many and dire were the 
plagues of Egypt ; but who are the children of Israel 
that want to get out of East-Lothian ? 

In all seriousness the visitation is a public danger. 
When a forenoon’s ferreting of one stack results in 
the slaughter of eighty, when whole rows of potato 
pits are found to be tunnelled and mined with a 
thoroughness which suggests the personal superinten- 
dence of M. Eiffel or Sir John Fowler, it is time for 
something more practical than the holding of public 
meetings. Natural checks upon over-productivity are 
infinitely more effectual than any amount of adventitious 
poisoning; and if the weasel, the barn-owl, and even 
the homeless cat were allowed a free hand—or a free 
tooth—the rat-king’s legionaries would soon be wofully 
diminished. ‘Traps are good, and poison has its uses ; 
but the cat that stalketh in darkness is better than 
either. Is Dick Whittington forgotten, or is the feline 
race decayed? For the game-preserver it may be a 
choice of two evils ; but even he has but to consider 
the damage likely to be done upon his eggs by 
these hordes from Norway to admit that the owl 
(which hardly ever touches young birds), the weasel 
(which looks upon them only as occasional dainties), 
and the cat herself—the cat to which every feathered 
thing is fair game—will all together do less harm to 
his next year’s brood of birds than the visitors for 
whose reception he has been ‘ redding up” so carefully 
and so long. 

In these parts it is still a question for East-Lothian 
only ; but rats have swum the Rhine, and why should 
the Forth deter them? Why should not the watchers 
on the Forth Bridge be scared from their posts by the 
invading army? The Mus Decumanus (that is his 
highly respectable scientific name) is ‘ extremely fierce 
and cunning’; he ‘easily overcomes in the struggle 
for existence all the other allied species with which he 
comes in contact; he is ‘commonly called the Norway 
Rat, but his original home was China. Why should a 
creature of this sort want to swim where he can walk ? 
and what are half-a-dozen Scotsmen against ten thou- 
sand rodents fierce and strong enough to have survived 
a journey from China? The Lothians devastated ; 
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the metropolis—no, it will be saved by its legion of 
mercenaries, its domestic cats! But Fife and the Carse 
of Gowrie will endure the horrors of an invasion more 
formidable than any English foray and more terrible 
than any influx of Yankee tourists. Here, indeed, are 


any number of Hamelins. But where is the Piper ? 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


if was fitting that the poet of Luria and Abt Vogler 
should die in the arms of victory :—with the 
knowledge, that is to say, that his new book, the last 
he was ever to write, was already the most popular of 
all that he had written. For many years he had been 
signally unsuccessful: they who read him at all were 
few, and they who understood and loved him fewer still. 
Of late all that had changed, and he had become the 
object of a cult which—with all respect be it said— 
if it proved beyond dispute that he was an intellec- 
tual force, yet went far and far enough to show that 
he was not primarily a poet and an artist. He wrote, 
indeed, because he had something to say, and in no wise 
because he wished to say that something perfectly. 
It might fairly be advanced that to him the matter 
of his work was all and the manner nothing; and 
the argument ‘might be supported by the citation of 
hundreds of pages of reading which has neither the 
clarity of prose nor the melody of verse, and which, 
while carefully arranged so as not to suggest the first, 
is yet designed and executed with an absolute in- 
conventional aims and require- 
There were times, it is true, 


difference to the 
ments of the second. 
when art to him was ‘simple, sensuous, passionate’: 
as it always was to Milton; as it has always been to the 
living Laureate. But these intervals were all-too few 
and brief, and besides, the outcome of the best of them 
is seldom or never faultless. It is odds but it includes 
some stroke of misplaced cleverness, some touch of 
pseudo-realism, some elaborate and ingenious offence 
against taste, some example of the danger of insist- 
ing on the superfluous; and in art these qualities 
are fatal. It they make 
things interesting ; it cannot be contended that they 
make things beautiful. It is not without a cer- 
tain significance that Browning, though he wrote 
much about painters and painting, and though he 
began as a practical sculptor, yet loved the plastic 
arts for their resemblance to literature, and praised and 
dispraised those that practise them in proportion as 
their work is informed with the literary quality. 'Tech- 
nically, that is to say, neither sculpture nor painting 
existed for him; and from this position it were not 
difficult to pass to a second and show, with the aid of 
his own sixteen volumes, that for all his dexterity, for 
all his vigorous rhythms and his brilliant tours de force 
in rhyming, the capacity of beauty inherent in words, 
and whose revelation is the be-all and end-all of the art 


may be argued that 


of poetry, was of scant importance in his sight. ® He 
was so passionately addicted to ideas as to be incapable 
of recognising—at all events, of recognising as con- 
stantly and severely as the artist must—that in art a 
man exists in proportion not as his brain is active and 
his fancies numerous, but as his gift of expression is 
complete. The end of art is beauty, and to say that 
Browning’s work is sometimes beautiful is to say that 
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Browning was sometimes an artist. Only sometimes, The 
rest of the time he expressed himself so loosely and so 
inexactly that his admirers are reduced to reading him 
as an intellectual exercise, or to banding themselves in 
societies—on the theory that two heads are better than 
one—to understand him. Of course they are right: the 
casuist, the dialectician, the interpreter are interesting, 
brilliant, ‘suggestive. But how about the Poet ? how 
about the artist in words? Is it not fair to say that 
he was not the artists’ poet but the poet of those who 
like to think that they too are not absolutely destitute 
of thoughts ? 

It has been said of late, and said with insistence and 
iteration, that Browning was Shakespearean in the 
range of his sympathies and the absolute quality of his 
hold upon facts. It may be so; but is not much 
of his realism plainly bookish? are his sympathies 
ever impersonal? Is it not plainly, obviously, notor- 
iously Browning who brings the good news from Ghent 
to Aix, and dies that death in the desert, and tries to 
think what Caliban, had he been Browning, might pos- 
With Shakespeare 
such inquiries are impossible: one does not think of 
Hamlet and of Rabbi Ben Ezra in the same terms ; one 


sibly have thought of Setebos ? 


gives one set of thoughts to Antony and Cleopatra and 
Macbeth, and another to Evelyn Hope and Strafford 
and Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. Browning was 
sometimes a poet—now and then a very considerable 
poet; his intellectual activity, freshness, juvenility, 
audacity were unparalleled; he suggested something toa 
great number of his fellow-creatures, and was the Robert 
But that 
he was Shakespearean, a great artist, a good poet— 
that is for posterity to decide. 


Elsmere of several strata of inquiring minds. 


IN A DOCKYARD. 


VIIL—WHAT S TO BE DONE ? 


N these papers of ours (which we now bring to an 
_ end)we have endeavoured to point out some of 
what we believe to be the weaknesses of the modern 
navy. At the close we may be permitted to recapitu- 
late, and then to point to what we think is the course 
First, then, we hold that 


there has been a tendency to look at a ship so much as 


we should follow in future. 


a mere floating gun-carriage that her necessary quali- 
ties asa ship have been sacrificed. In this respect we 
with our many low-freeboard vessels have gone further 
and done worse than anybody else. In the second 
place, the desire to possess the maximum of artillery 
power has led to the casting of monster guns which—as 
no vessel can carry more than four, and most carry only 
two—limits the striking strength of the ship. More- 
over, the recoil of these monsters and the shock they 
give to their own floating carriage are so great that 
when the necessary uncertainty of artillery practice on a 
moving platform is taken into account, they are much 
more to be trusted to damage those who use them than 
those against whom they are used. Again, as they 
cannot be worked by hand, they must needs be depen- 
dent on machinery, which is always liable to get out of 
order, and cannot be refitted in action. In this respect 
all! nations have equally gone to extravagant lengths. 
Thirdly, having stocked our ships with machines to an 
inordinate extent, thereby multiplying the chances of 
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failure and damage, in reliance on these mechanical de- 
vices we have cut down the crews of our ships till no mar- 
gin is left to meet the inevitable casualties of war. Itisa 
part of this error of excess that the efficient working of 
our ships depends on the possession of specially trained 
staffs of skilled artificers, which could not be replaced in 
war-time. here have been numerous instances in which 
the engines of our newest ships have failed or appeared 
to fail because the engineers appointed to them were not 
familiar with these particular machines. All men can 
see what would follow from this in war-time, if vessels 
had to be suddenly commissioned, or the specialists had 
to be replaced by men who had only received a general 
training. In this respect, too, other navies are as bad as 
or worse than ours. It is very doubtful, for instance, 
whether the Italians could collect a half or even a 
third of the engineers and engine-room artificers who 
would be required to work all their overgrown and 
most vulnerable battle-ships and their showy cruisers. 
Fourthly, we have in the hope of obtaining high speed 
fitted light ships with engines which have proved too 
much for them, with the result that the speed has not 
been gained, and the vessels have been torn to pieces. 
In this also we are not solitary, as the loud complaints 
of French critics show. Finally, we have taken to the 
use of weapons-—machine-guns and torpedoes—which 
are either delicate and inordinately wasteful, or are 
such as can only be used in exceptional circumstances, 
and are therefore not to be relied on for general service. 
All our complaints are really parts of one criticism. 
It is: that working as they have done, unchecked by the 
only experimental test of real value, which is war, the 
Admiralties of the world—our own at the head of them 
—had come to look upon the machine as a ‘ thing in 
itself... ‘They have, unconsciously no doubt, said to 
themselves: ‘What is the kind of machine which, work- 
ing where it can exercise its full power, will produce 
the most crushing effect 7° In pursuit of that machine 
they have produced the low-freeboard ironclad choke- 
full of engines, the monster gun which is too big to be 
worked by hand and requires a kite’s-tail of bydraulic 
machinery, and the torpedo-boat which is so full of power 
that it piles the sea on its own back and rattles its crew 
giddy. It is all very natural, all just what might have 
been expected from the inventor when left to himself. We 
are no worse off than our neighbours, and there is there- 
fore no call either to insist on the hanging of anybody or 
to jump to the conclusion that our sun is set for ever. 
None the less it is all very mischievous, and represents 
a vast deal of what we are convinced will prove to be 
pure waste when modern navies are applied to war. 
Forms of ships and guns may change, but the nature of 
things does not. Now we know pretty fairly what the 
nature of things is in war. In no field of activity has 
the human race experimented more frequently or more 
thoroughly, and we know quite well what it is. Nothing 
is more certain about it than this—that what is effectual 
in the business of fighting is not that which can pro- 
duce a tremendous effect when all the circumstances 
are in its favour, but that which can be most 
conveniently used on the general average. A ship 
which is half under water in ordinary weather may be, 
as a mere matter of paper calculation, more powerful 
than another which is not so under water. In calm 
weather it might win, but on the general average of 
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service it will be the less efficient. If you could always 
pick the time and place of battle it might be safe to 
rely on your mathematical ship. But you cannot do 
so. In sea-fighting you must blockade, cruise, and 
patrol. In other words, men must be able to stand the 
wear-and-tear of exposure. Of the two ships, there- 
fore, that which enables its crew to stand the inevitable 
strain best is most likely to come fittest to the place of 
battle, since by the nature of things a ship is just as 
good as the handling she gets. A similar parallel 
may be run in the case of guns. The monster 67 or 110 
tons may make a bigger hole in a thicker plate than 
the smaller gun which can be worked by hand. But 
they are just as likely to miss, and only a very few of 
them can be carried in action. Where the misses are 
certain to be in excess of the hits, he who carries the 
most guns will be most likely to make effective prac- 
tice. ‘The weakness of guns which depend on auxiliary 
machinery is well known to naval officers, and their 
desire is certainly to be able to work their guns by 
hand alone. 

Considerations of this kind all lead up to the 
question, What is to be done? If we do not 
ask it ourselves, it is pretty certain to be asked by 
others. The answer is understood to be difficult, but 
we think erroneously. It can be given by an adap- 
tation of Carlyle’s famous piece of advice to his 
friends in Ireland: which was to cease from worship- 
ping the devil. Admiralty designers and gunners must 
cease from worshipping their own ingenuity, and give 
up forgetting the necessary conditions of naval fight- 
ing. ‘They must come back to an understanding of the 
elementary fact that the basis of naval strength is the 
seaworthy ship carrying manageable weapons. Vessels 
which instead of going over the sea let the sea go 
over them are not seaworthy. Weapons which are too 
heavy or too delicate, or which can only be used in 
exceptional circumstances, are not manageable weapons. 
Neither ships nor machines which can only be handled by 
experts who havereceived not only a general but a special 
training are fit for the average rough work of war. Ex- 
perts are as liable to be shot or to fall ill as other men, 
and in face of the enemy their place must be supplied 
at once—and from the crew on board. That is to say, 
their machines should be manageable by the average 
man. But it is notorious that our ships are full of 
engines and weapons which at once get out of order 
when they are touched by men who have not gone 
through the course at this or the other training-school. 
We are staking everything on the machine which may 
break down, and on little knots of highly-trained men 
who can only be produced by elaborate education and 
who cannot be replaced at sudden need. The whole 
history of war is open for any man to learn from it that 
this is the wrong road. That is the best instrument in 
the long-run which the average officer and man can be 
most readily taught to handle effectively. That Ad- 
miralty which first decides that you cannot make better 
bread than is to be made out of wheat, that eight hun- 
dred years of experiment have settled what should be 
the essential features of a ship, that a gun of moderate 
size and simple construction is good enough to rely on, 
will, we think, turn out the navy best able to stand all- 
round work. We see no reason why that Admiralty 
should not be our own. 
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MODERN MEN. 


THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


RCHDEACON FARRAR is the Blondin of the Church 

of England: for years he has been poised as it were 

upon a theological tight-rope ; his career has been one 
feat of intellectual athleticism. To become the hero of 
the Broad Church party he assumed a position of illogi- 
cality only to be sustained by an exquisite achievement 
in equilibrium. He has attempted to bring about a union 
between reason and faith, which are no more marriageable 
than oil and water ; he has openly flirted with Science, the 
bugbear of the Evangelical ; he has strenuously denounced 
the prevailing belief in eternal torment ; there is scarce a 
topic from art to criticism, from Greek particles to the 
origin of language, but he has discussed it with that 
pompous familiarity which is his own. His introduction 
to The Early Days of Christianity proves him to have as 
keen a relish for certain subjects as that ‘ good man Stead’ 
himself, and that he can discuss the depravity of human 
kind with an unctuousness not unworthy the author of 
The Maiden Tribute. To provide instruction and amusement 
for the young, he set out to prove that the British school- 
boy, if he be not addicted to habitual drunkenness and 
occasional thievery, must needs be a prig. By this time 
Eric ; or, Little by Little has found its way to the limbo of 
forgotten literature ; but to many generations of school- 
boys it was presented as a truthful picture of life ; 
there are few of a certain age but were forced to endure 
its ‘scourges of doubt and repentance, and of these not 
one but shudders at the memory of its greasy ideals and 
its rank and fulsome sentimentality. But, of course, the 
Archdeacon’s most distinguished performance is his Life 
of Christ, for in its scope and diction there is something 
which has endeared it beyond all other books to that 
enormous family in Philistia which is still supposed to 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake, and hold the 
faith and morals held of Milton. It is the New Journalism 
in excelsis. ‘To the majority of men its subject would have 
suggested restraint, sobriety, the dignity of reverence ; 
but Archdeacon Farrar attacked it with the familiarity of 
a writer of tittle-tattle or engaging paragraphs ; and, what 
is worse, he proved that he gauged the taste of his public 
That is the secret of his strength: he has 
never allowed himself to lose touch with the great and 


to a nicety. 
grievous middle class. A certain article is demanded in 
print and from the pulpit ; and this demand he is ever 
ready to supply. is better dressed and 
better schooled than that which looks with rapture for 


His audience 


the effusions of the chaste and elevating Dagonet ; yet 
he no less than Mr. G. R. Sims has won his laurels by never 
rising above its level, and by carefully refraining from 
packing his sentences with more thought than its intel- 
lectual stomach can digest off hand. With rhetoric of the 
cheaper kind much may be accomplished, and purity of 
diction, dignity of phrase, are of small account when com- 
pared with rapid effect and picturesque vapidity. A writer 
to whom the question ‘What went ye out for to see?’ 
suggests some pages of pleasing alternatives is obviously 
designed by Providence to achieve an easy and brilliant 
success. 

In the estimation of his admirers Archdeacon Farrar is 
nothing if not ‘ Broad’; and it is a fact that he has never 
permitted himself to be held fast by the trammels of the 
creed to which he has subscribed, but has travelled a stage 
further on the road to emancipation than the majority of 
his fellows. Thus, it is difficult to approve of the tone in 
which the controversial matter was handled, but one is 
anxious to give him all possible credit for the good inten- 
tions of his Eternal Hope. Into the merits of the discussion 
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it is not for us to enter; but it is well to remember that 
many to whom (rightly or wrongly) the fear of Hell was 
a continual torment derived much comfort and consola- 
tion from his argument. 
have made easier the path through this world ; but it is 
another question whether upon this ground Archdeacon 
Farrar may lay claim to breadth of view, for which the 
rope he is poised upon affords no better opportunity than 
the platforms which accommodate the Evangelical and 
the Catholic. 
has just as much sympathy for his opponents (whom he is 


It is no mean achievement to 


It is a fact, indeed, that the Archdeacon 
never weary of scorning) as they for him. Perhaps he 
has left them some distance behind ; but his position is 
a rigid one ; and though his own logic be faulty as theirs, 
he still disdains to admit that they can by any possibility 
have faith, or reason, or intelligence upon their side. 
Logic has never been the strong point of the Broad 
Church party. 
tion of it than the majority of his contemporaries. 


But Archdeacon Farrar has less apprecia- 
From 
the outset of his career he has maintained an attitude of 
criticism. All familiar with his preaching know with what 
eloquence he can denounce the views of his opponents, and 
with what startling epigrams he pelts the representatives 
of other schools of thought; and yet, when he considers 
the wickedness of the critics who discharge for literature 
the function which in theology he has appropriated for 
his own—(and who are all the while on sure ground and 
not on the sliding sand of revelation)—he holds up his 
hands in thankfulness that he is not as they. Now, in ques- 
tions unknown and unknowable—questions which every- 
body in the end must settle for himself—criticism is both 
dangerous and delicate ; but hereon the Archdeacon is 
leonine in his assurance—is magnificent in his disdain of 
doubts. 
incapable of proof, and to flout and gibe at those who can- 
not agree with him; and on the other hand, to absolutely re- 


His practice is to dogmatise upon that which is 


fuse to tolerate any form of literary criticism which is based 
upon a recognised tradition and governed by laws deduced 
from the method of the masters. Upon one occasion 
he was so bold and resolute as to say his say upon Art, 
when he attained to altitudes, as it were to virgin snows, 
of Bleat where no man since has lived to set foot; so 
that two Congresses have been and gone, and his record 
is still to eut. Art to him is a kind of moral maid-of-all- 
work : she is a ‘ witness against national sins’; she is the 
‘inspired interpreter of the Ideal’; she is a ‘ prophet of 
God to unfold to common men the sacramental beauties 
of Nature’; she ‘deepens for us the spells of home affec- 
tion’: she is—in brief she is Juliet where he is Romeo, 
and she alone should rank with him as a national posses- 
sion. The eloquent sermon from which these phrases are 
culled is perhaps as good an example as exists of those 
masterly collocations of words which sound nobly but 
convey no meaning whether for good or evil. It would 
be a pleasant diversion at afternoon tea-parties of the more 
serious sort to pluck out the heart of the Archdeacon’s 
deliverances upon esthetics. Where, for instance, is the 
Ruskinite, however hardened and enthusiastic, but would 
be bafled by the statement that ‘Art in her highest 
reach reveals the unattainable; she is the interpretation 
of beauty in life under the light of the Incarnation’ ? 
Now, in themselves the most of these words are innocent 
enough ; but as arranged by our orator their effect is one 
of simple stupefaction. We to bet that not 
even Mr. Collingwood—Mr. Collingwood of Windermere 


are open 


—could grapple them and conquer. 

On the whole, though, Archdeacon Farrar has every 
reason to congratulate himself upon his career. The 
British public has been always ready to accept his fluent 
bombast as the fine gold of eloquence; it has hailed his 
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exultation in adjectives as a passion of style; it has 
accepted the unctuous periods in which he advances his 
doubts as an evidence of intellectual emancipation ; and 
all is well with him. Perhaps he has a little over-played 
his part ; for had he practised less assiduously the arts of 
the New Journalist his would have been a better chance 
of sitting among bishops. But he has prospered enough 
to prove that in the Church, as in literature, popularity is 
not the final test of merit, for that in every field the master 
quality is knowledge of one’s public. 





FOR WINTER WEAR. 
HERE is no getting over the fact that Christmas is a 
festal time. The young—after all they rule the 
world—will not be baulked of an opportunity of rejoicing ; 
and the most dignified course for their seniors is to follow 
discreetly in their wake. When the lights in the ball- 
room grow dim the candles on the whist-table burn more 
brightly. It will be our own fault if in some corner of our 
world there is not some real recreation. Therefore let us 
be glad that a time has come when pleasure is a duty, and 

work receives no homage, feigned or real. 

It is one of the beautiful characteristics of occasion, 
whether sad or merry, that it blesses woman with an ex- 
cuse for new gowns. Given a certain complexion, and even 
funerals have their compensations. It is impossible, 
though, to take such frank delight in sackcloth and ashes 
as in gauze and garlands, and of these there is enough 
and to spare just now. Gauze is everywhere : in its native 
innocence, or shimmering with interwoven threads of gold 
and silver, or—to use a word beloved of poets foredoomed 
to failure—‘impearled’ with beads of every shape and 
hue. But gauze, like net and tulle, is a wilful material, 
and needs trammelling to its place with searfs of ribbon 
or long trails of flowers. The larger blossoms are the 
most in vogue: broad water-lilies held together by 
bands of reeds, and peonies struggling to escape from 
tendrils of bindweed mingled with their own large leaves. 
Sometimes they are closely collocated so as to form a thick 
row along the bottom of the skirt, or rather the silken 
petticoat on which the thinner material is draped. One 
such dress came recently from Paris. The skirt was of 
pale pink silk veiled with crépe of the subtlest shade of 
yellow, and the trimming consisted in a treble row of 
Gloire-de-Dijons in which the two colours were blended ; 
while the low bodice of pink silk was lavishly garnished 
with crépe, and on the left from shoulder to waist went a 
long wreath of roses. These French dressmakers know their 
colours by heart: they have studied their combinations 
and thought out their possibilities in every fabric. They 
never imagine (the crime of the bad dressmaker !) that a 
shade harmonious in velvet will also harmonise in satin, or 
that what in muslin is style is therefore style in tweed ; and 
the gowns they build, while in colour daring to the verge 
of indiscretion are by the very peril in which a stronger 
tint or a harsher texture would place them triumphs of 
originality and charm. 

The combination of white and yellow is one of those 
marriages which must result in complete success or in 
utter failure ; no dull content, no merely passable absence 
of discord, is possible. The daisies have long been with 
us, but it is only of late that woman has taken their pied 
array unto herself and essayed to adapt it to the needs 
of dress. At first her steps were slow and tentative. A 
yellow ribbon on a white summer gown, a creamy ruffle 
(not yet pure white) to tone down the lustre of yellow 
satin—it was long ere she dared go further. White, though, 


is nowadays used as a trimming for yellow in the frankest 
possible way ; and a late-seen ball-dress of yellow tulle, 
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trimmed with white chrysanthemums and a fringe of 
white silk network, is proof that the theory was sound. 
Here the fringe does duty as a border for the gown, and 
shows as a broad sash on the left side of the skirt, while 
the flowers are used to contain the waves of tulle, to 
wreathe about the bodice, and to fasten the loose twist 
of tulle that forms the sleeve. The fan is wholly of 
chrysanthemums, and the rosette on each dainty slipper 
of yellow satin is a blossom likewise. These floral fans 
are very pretty, but their scope is limited; they ‘jump’ 
with one dress only. This is not good for girls with 
not too much money to spend on the last touches in a 
toilet, and who often find to their amaze that their 
fathers will more readily give them five guineas for a 
new gown than five shillings for a new pair of gloves. 
In this matter of fans, then, it is better to buy something 
moderately adaptable—something that does not too vio- 
lently blazon that it belongs to one dress and one alone ; 
and that is the reason there is a continuous fashion of fans 
in lace or gilded and painted gauze. It is true that these 
are of little practical use ; but beauty and utility are im- 
memorial enemies, and when the mode is where they 
meet, then (in Aphrodite’s name!) barren utility is thrust to 
the wall. Diaphanous fans do most become light dancing 
dresses, and in this way is their existence justified. 

But if girls must dance their mothers must dine. A 
word, therefore, as to the brocade and spangles of maturity. 
At first the propriety in this connection of the pailleite is 
not obvious: it has been tarnished with the green-room 
gas; it is redolent of the sawdust in the ring. But the 
idealised spangles of modern wear, gleaming with the 
subdued prismatic lustre of mother-of-pearl, or worked 
into elaborate embroideries of Oriental richness, are fit to 
marry with the courtliest stuffs that ever left the loom. 
It is the fashion to embroider the panels and fronts of 
dinner gowns with baskets scattering far more flowers than 
they could ever hold. Among these many-coloured wreaths 
the spangles glitter half-concealed, sometimes in ropes 
or trellises, sometimes sown like dewdrops. They tone 
down the tangle of contrasting colours, and harmonise all 
with the general ground. Such embroidery is sometimes 
worked in natural colours, but quite as often in any that 
go with the material. And indeed to require the botanical 
name of every leaf and bud that glows on your satin basis 
were the vilest pedantry. 

A most popular device for brocades is one of large sprays 
of lilac distributed over'a surface of white satin. The 
colour of the decorative flower melts into white, while the 
green of the leaves is repeated in an underskirt of velvet, 
trimmed with gold cord in a pattern resembling the de- 
signs of Venice point. This lace, or an imitation of it, 
enters into the composition of most evening gowns, and 
its effects are also copied in guipures of braid or tinsel. It 
has a blessed effect in softening that harsh line of the 
neck which has so long triumphed over the promptings of 
taste and the dictates of intelligence alike. Because, for- 
sooth, the perfection of beautiful shoulders shows to best 
advantage against the severest plainness, it has therefore 
been assumed that to less gifted conformations the same 
simplicity is appropriate. It was a grievous mistake, and 
therefore may the warmest welcome be accorded to the bor- 
der of lace, the folds of crépe, the frill of softest silk. They 
touch the many with some of the magic of beauty, while 
they in no wise lessen the supreme distinction of the few. 





SCOTS DRINK. —II. 
| LTIMATELY there were three varieties of Scots ale : 
“small, household, and strong ; but it is the household 
ale alone—the ‘ tippenny ’ of the Act of Union, of Allan 
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Ramsay, and of Robert Burns—that is entitled to the name 
and dignity of the national liquor. Ale of a corresponding 
quality to that of Allsopp or Bass did not become a common 
beverage in Scotland till comparatively recent times. Until 
the accession of James vi. there was practically no com- 
mercial intercourse between the two kingdoms. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that the Scottish King in 1599 
could persuade Cecil to grant the required licence for the 
transportation to Holyrood of ‘twelve tuns of double 
London beer’ (stout, no doubt) for the ‘ King’s dearest 
spouse, she, it was pathetically pleaded, being ‘daily 
accustomed to drink of the same’; but on his advent 
such restrictions were greatly modified. In 1610 an Act 
passed by the Privy Council to regulate the price of Eng- 
lish beer in Scotland set forth that importers should ‘ sell 
each tun of the said beer for £6, so that the retailer 
thereof may sell the same for 18d. the pint, the penalty to 
be £20 for each tun sold for more than £6.’ Probably 
the design and result of such an enactment was to 
greatly diminish the importation of English beer; at any 
rate the Customs Act of 1663 had a very prejudicial 
effect on this and other exports and manufactures. The 
question as to the duty to be paid on Scots ale gave rise 
to considerable discussion in the debate on the Seventh 
Article of Union. The one party held that it should be 
taxed at the same rate as English ale, the other at the 
same rate as English small beer; but when the question 
was examined in committee it was agreed that Scots 
ale was neither one nor other, but a sort of medium. 
Subsequent changes in the Excise duties on malt led in 
Glasgow to serious riots, and gave a good fillip to Jacobit- 
ism in Scotland. 

Ale and claret are the liquors sung by both Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson. 
not know, honest Allan immortalised two Edinburgh ale- 
wives: Maggie Johnstoun, who kept the famous golfers’ 
house of call near Bruntsfield Links— 


As every school-boy does 


‘Aften in Maggie’s, at hy-jinks 
We guzzled scuds, 
Till we could scarce, wi’ hale-out drinks, 
Cast aff our duds ’— 


and Lucky Woods in the Canongate, who 
‘ Ne’er gae ina lawin fause, 
Nor stoups a’ froath aboon the hause, 
Nor kept dow’d tip within her waws, 
But reaming swats ; 
She ne’er ran sour jute, because 
It gees the batts.’ 
In Ramsay’s day there was no such thing as the modern 
‘public.’ Ale, too, is the liquor quaffed in Fergusson’s 
Farmer's Ingle: 
‘Weel kens the gudewife that the pleughs require 
A heartsome meltith, an’ refreshing synd 
O’ nappy liquor, o’er a bleezing fire : 
Sair wark an’ poortith downa weel be join’d. 
Wi’ butter’d bannocks now the yirdle reeks : 
I’ the far nook the bowie briskly reams.’ 
In Voddlin’ Hame, which Burns thought ‘the first bottle 
song that ever was composed,’ nothing stronger than ale 
is mentioned : 
‘ Fair fa’ the gudewife, and send her gude sale ! 
She gies us white bannocks to relish her ale ; 
Syne, if that her tippenny chance to be sma’, 
We tak’ a guid scour o’t and ca’t awa’.’ 

But though Ramsay could be ‘ blythe and fain’ upon 
beer, he in certain moods indicates a special appreciation 
of claret, especially in winter weather, when golf or bowls 
were no more toward : 

‘ Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs, 
And beek the house baith but and ben ; 
That mutchkin-stoup it hads but drips, 
Then let ’s get in the ¢appit hen. 
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‘ Good claret best keeps out the cauld, 
And drives away the winter soon ; 
It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 
And heaves his saul beyond the moon.’ 
Fergusson sings of a Dumfries tavern famed for its claret, 
and volunteers the opinion that if that ‘ pleasant sinner, 
Q. H. F., had been alive, 
‘Nae mair he’d sing to auld Mecenas 
The blinking een o’ bonny Venus ; 
His leave at ance he wad hae ta’en us 
For claret here.’ 
Fergusson wrote some forty years later than Ramsay, and 
he makes cold mention both of gin and whisky ; but of 
this anon. For the present suffice it to state that it was 
perhaps the introduction of these more heady liquors that 
moved him to pen what is probably the earliest extant tee- 
total ode, his Cauler Water. It may be noted in paren- 
thesis that his example in no wise corresponded with his 
precept. 

Dr. Somerville, in his Own Life and Times, referring to 
the period of his boyhood—about the middle of the 
eighteenth century—thus writes: ‘In families of my own 
rank the beverage offered to ordinary visitors consisted of 
home-brewed ale and of a glass of brandy ; or, where 
there was greater economy, claret and brandy punch.’ 
For a time the importation of French wine was stayed 
by the plague of Marseilles (1720), but the use of claret, 
thus partially interrupted in Scotland, was again resumed, 
the real cause of its permanent decline as the beverage of 
the Scottish middle and upper classes being the outbreak 
of the Great War towards the close of the century. Port 
or other stronger wines were comparatively little drunk in 
the north till the present century. Thus, a cargo of port 
brought by Sir Laurence Dundas in 1748 failed to find a 
ready sale; the Scottish palate was unused to it, and would 
none of it. The quality of our forefathers’ liquor must be 
taken into consideration in determining the significance of 
such anecdotes as are illustrative of their convivial habits. 
Perhaps the comparative weakness of the tipple was re- 
sponsible for their longer sittings. What is certain is that 
the drinking customs of the better classes were closely 
modelled on those of the French. ‘The tavern played 
quite as important a part in the social life of Edinburgh 
as the café continues still to do in the social life of Paris 
or Marseilles. There the advocate discussed his client’s 
business over a glass of claret or a bottle of ale ; and tavern 
dinners were a common diversion even of married men. 
In winter the wine was mulled and drunk hot, sugar being 
used with it before tea or coffee was popular. But with 
the invasion of strong waters the respectability of the 
tavern departed. 

In early times drinking in ale-houses was of the same 


prolonged character as drinking in taverns, and for similar 
reasons. Whisky is far too potent and speedy in its effects 
for the old drinking game of chance ‘ high-jinks.’ ‘ Scourg- 
ing a nine-gallon tree, which is, being interpreted, draw- 
ing the spigot of a barrel of ale, and never quitting it 
night or day till it be drunk out, was another roisterers’ 
pastime ; but (in spite of Burns’s witness to its merits) 


with a staple of ‘tippenny’ it must have been alike compa- 
ratively innocuous and unspeakably dreary. The excessive 
drinking indulged in at funerals in the eighteenth century 
seems to have beenchiefly consequent on the partial triumph 
of whisky. The provision of refreshments was in many cases 
a necessity on account of the long distances some mourners 
had to come. The ordinary was originally ale with bread 
and cheese ; but when whisky began to be supplied on the 
same bounteous seale as its feebler brother, the conse- 
quences were sometimes appallingly ludicrous and some- 


times hideously indecent. It was the rosy influence of 
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whisky upon the faces of a burying party in Falkirk church- 
yard in 1745 which inspired a Southron soldier to com- 
plain that ‘a Scots funeral was merrier than an English 


wedding.’ 





GILBERTIAN PATHOS. 


rTQ\HE almost unanimous chorus of approval which has 

greeted the new Savoy piece has only been broken 
by one or two timorous notes of dissent. One venture- 
some critic went so far as to assert that Mr. Gilbert’s plot 
was ‘void of pathos’; and this onslaught prompted a 
study of the librettos of Sir Arthur Sullivan's collaborator 
with a view to ascertaining if it was justified. To begin 
with The Sorcerer is soon to alight on incontestable evi- 
dence of the author's tenderness and delicacy. When Sir 
Marmaduke announces his intention of marrying Mrs. 
Partlet, he says, ‘ Zorah is not, perhaps, what the world calls 
beautiful’; and Aline rejoins, ‘ Zorah is very good and very 
clean and honest: and quite, quite sober in her habits,’ etc.; 
and thereupon Doctor Daly takes up the wondrous tale: 
‘Yes; beauty will fade and perish, but personal cleanliness is 
practically undying, for it can be renewed whenever it dis- 
covers symptoms of decay.’ So in Jolanthe, when Strephon 
remarks, ‘Who knows what will happen in two years? 
Why, you might fall in love with the Lord Chancellor him- 
self by that time!’ Phyllis rejoins, ‘Yes; he’s a clean 
old gentleman.’ Cleanliness and decay have evidently : 
great fascination for Mr. Gilbert, who harps upon the latter 
theme in Patience, e.g., where Jane with great refinement 
declares that her charms are so ripe as to be already decay- 
ing, and adjures her lover to secure her before she has gone 
too far. How exquisite again is Katisha’s enumeration of 
her charms! ‘I have a left shoulder-blade that is a 
miracle of loveliness. People come miles to see it. My 
right elbow has a fascination that few can resist. . . . As 
for this tooth, it almost stands alone: many have tried to 
draw it, but in vain.’ It is vomitable, but it pays. 

Yes: decidedly Mr. Gilbert is ‘void of pathos.” He 
has worked at topsy-turvyness with such elaborate per- 
sistence that no one will listen to him if he tries to be 
sincere. JT'he Yeomen of the Guard was a half-hearted 
effort to escape from the bonds which he has imposed 
upon his muse, but in his new piece he has reverted en- 
tirely to the old methods. What those methods are may 
be best illustrated by a sentence from his own play of 
Engaged, in which the heroine remarks (we quote from 
memory): ‘I love you with a passion unparalleled in the 
annals ot the heart, but—business is business.’ The staple 
of all Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas is nonsense, but it is the 
most business-like nonsense imaginable: not the playful, 
whimsical drollery of Zhe Rose and the Ring, nor yet the pure 
and delicious desipience of Edward Lear, but nonsense with 
a very definite under-current of cynicism and a distinctly 
practical application to the affairs of every-day life. It is 
of immaculate and irreproachable propriety, and yet, as in 
the passages quoted above and many others, it leaves a 
very unpleasant taste in the mouth of the reader. For 
once in a way it is all very well. As Mr. Gilbert himself 
remarks in one of his Bab Ballads—his best work, which 
he has been beating out like gold leaf ever since : 

* But though at first amused, 
Yet after seven long years 
That Hebrew child got awful riled 
And busted into tears.’ 
So after a dozen years of Mr. Gilbert’s plots the plain 
person begins to hanker sadly after something human ; 
and the result of a perusal of seven or eight of them on 
end is to engender a great desire to go and purge one’s- 
self in the works of Homer or Sir Walter. Mr. Gilbert 
takes us into a Palace of Truth where everybody owns to 
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acting on the most sordid or self-seeking motives, and 
where never a vestige of kindliness or geniality emerges. 
To compare small things with great, he resembles Swift in 
his fondness for logically conducting some absurd proposi- 
tion to its necessary conclusion, only that the consistency 
of his procedure is perpetually marred by the introduc- 
tion of episodes of a sentimental character. That is to 
say, it entirely depends upon the actors whether they 
are to be treated as jest or earnest. Several of the 
songs, if detached from the context, might be regarded 
as sincere: e.g., Josephine’s ballad in Pinafore, ‘ Sorry 
her lot who loves too well.’ On the other hand Mr. 
Gilbert is quite capable of riding a joke to death by his. 
business-like and circumstantial treatment of a trivial 
theme. A very favourite device of his—(which occurs 
with damnable iteration throughout the course of his 
librettos)—is to extract all that can possibly be made out 
of a misunderstanding arising from two similarly sounding 
words. In The Sorcerer it is ‘ philtre’ and ‘filter’; else- 
where we find ‘birth’ and ‘ berth,’ ‘ prophet’ and ‘ profit,’ 
‘yearn’ and ‘earn,’ ‘ pilot’ and ‘ pirate, and ‘ often’ and 
‘orphan ’—an excellent Cockney joke. Mr. Gilbert, we 
may observe, is so anxious that his verses shall rhyme 
truly that he has no scruples about doing violence to 
orthography, converting weak endings into strong ones 
with a mere stroke of the pen. Thus ‘ perplexity’ be- 
comes ‘ perplexitee ’ and ‘ unity ’ ‘ unitee.’ 

His workmanship, however, is invariably most ingenious 
and highly finished. His ‘ patter’ songs abound in clever 
tours de force of rhyming,and in comparison with nine-tenths 
of his fellows he is a scholarly writer. His dialogue is as 
carefully polished as it is utterly heartless. Topsy-turvy- 
dom in verse is endurable, but in prose it is apt to pall. 
Frederic’s declaration to his brother-pirates, ‘ Individu- 
ally I love you all with affection unspeakable, but col- 
lectively I look upon you with a disgust that amounts to 
absolute detestation,’ is not bad in its way; but Jack 
Point’s jokes in The Yeomen of the Guard are enough to 
sour a regiment of Mark Tapleys. There is less human 
nature in Mr. Gilbert the author than there is in Dagonet, 
though some fave called him ‘a lodging-house Thackeray.’ 
The libretto of The Gondoliers is chiefly noticeable for two 
coinages: ‘ coyfully’ and ‘ fingerettes,’ the latter worthy 
the well-frilled muse of Mr. Ashby Sterry. 





OUT OF DOORS IN DECEMBER. 


rEXHE last lingering plants have gone; the birds that 

remain are essentially those of winter ; and inani- 
mate Nature is in its long sleep. And yet even now 
there is a very visible stirring beneath the soil. The win- 
ter bulbs are sending up their yellowish-green pickets, 
which are everywhere raising up little brown mounds 
above them. But a timely frost will check these early 
movements, and for a while Nature will seem drear and 
dead. Animate Nature is now represented wholly by the 
birds, and as the cold increases these become more confid- 
ing and tame. In the woods an occasional winter moth 
may be seen among the birches, and sometimes at noon a 
brimstone butterfly is observed abroad. This pretty peren- 
nial insect is hardy indeed, and characteristic of every 
month from January to December. Chestnut moths are 
sometimes seen on the warmer days of winter, though it 
is rare to see the more brightly coloured butterflies. By 
the trout streams the dipper is as active as ever, seeming 
to enjoy the icy-cold water and to be constantly immersed 
in it. The keen frost affects the blue heron otherwise. 
This gaunt poacher stands solitary by the becks, its plume 
blown by the wind, the whole bird seeming the per- 
sonification of starvation and misery. There can be no 
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question that the heron suffers during times of hard frost, 
as then most of its feeding grounds are frozen over. Now 
its consumptive figure becomes more and more haggard, 
and it is even occasionally starved to death. As December 
progresses both salmon and trout leave the spawning-beds 
and make down-stream for deep water or the sea. Char 
have left the ‘ redds,’ and now the majority of our British 
game-fishes have passed the most critical portion of the 
year. Considering the drought which we experienced in 
summer, fish are both numerous and healthy, and of the 
dreaded disease there are no signs whatever in the Lakes 
district. 
waters : the one condition which most effectually stays the 
depredations of the poacher. 

December woods are always beautiful. 


Recent rains have brought a succession of high 


Last night a 
light fall of snow thinly carpeted the open glades, and 
The 
feathered rain is crisp to the tread, and the warm sun 
converts the atmosphere to that of summer. The waters 
of the bay are blue, the peaks of the hills rose-tinted, and 
a million of crystals glint athwart the fields. Our way lies 
over the snow and through bright scrub of chestnut oaks. 
Picking the acorns from beneath these a brace of pheasants 
get up; both birds are ultimately bagged, though now one 
manages to tower the bushes with only a broken wing. 
There is no gainsaying the beauty of the English pheasant, 
and at present the iridescence of the bird’s plumage is per- 
fect. A flock of wood-pigeons fly wildly from out the beeches, 
and everywhere rabbits rush across the rides. The twigs 
of the coppice growth do not stay our firing, and a dozen 
rabbits are soon added to the bag. From the open woods 
we enter columns of pine, walking over layer upon layer 
of pine needles. A long-eared owl floats from out the 
gloom, but this winged mouser is allowed peacefully to 
pass. Life and vegetation seem blotted out here, and the 
aisles are silent. 


never was succeeding morning more _ beautiful. 


The croak of a carrion crow comes from 
the rocks, and the bird passes high over head. The pine- 
wood passed, we once more emerge to light and sun. A 
woodcock, with its owl-like flight, rises from out a bracken 
bed and contributes its long bill to the bag. A sparrow- 
hawk sails silently over the trees, but with its sharp eye 
detects us and is soon out of sight. Red-furred squirrels that 
look bright in their furry wrappings are as active as though 
it were summer, and now their food is almost as abundant. 
The pine cones stand sat conspicuously against their dark- 
green setting, and various red berries enliven the shrubs. 
In the fields the snow lies thicker. The yellow-hammer 
shows up against it, and bathes its orange plumage in the 
feathered rain. All our hardy finches seem to enjoy frost 
and snow; and although it makes their food scarce, yet 
they are quick to resort to barn-door and rick-yard. ‘The 
bright bachelor finch stands out from his pure white 
setting, and the daws look black against the snow. The 
delicate twitterings of tiny birds come through the cold 
thin air, and seem almost foreign to the frozen stillness ; 
and now we see a flock of linnets and goldfinches. Here 
is a tall thistle head, its once dark-green leaves shrivelled 
up and turned to grey, its purple flower-rays to russet 
brown. Yet they contain ripened seeds. A goldfinch 
hangs to the under surface, and a rose-breasted linnet 
clings to the topmost spray. The two frail things are not 
unlike in form, though the goldfinch is by far the hand- 
somer bird. His head has patches of scarlet, white, and 
black, each well defined and setting off the other. The 
breast and back are of varying tints of warm russet brown, 
and the feathers of his wings are picked out with orange. 
His tail is alternately elevated and depressed as he changes 
his position, and the patches of golden yellow are well 
brought out as he flutters from spray to spray. In severe 
weather the smaller birds keep to the lowlands, and the 
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birds of prey, driven from their fastnesses in the hills, come 
down to feed in the valleys. 

The great seasonable difference among bird life is not, 
however, to be observed on the land, but more especially 
by the shore and along the estuaries of the rivers. When 
the customary feeding grounds are frozen, it is here that 
many of the land birds resort. Even now there are king- 
fishers, herons, dippers, and vast flocks of lapwings and 
curlews. Grey and golden plover now stick closely to the 
coast line, and dunlins have made their appearance in 
almost countless flocks. Hooded and carrion crows are 
everywhere feeding along the beach, and now we are 
visited by several rare gulls. At evening wedge-shaped 
flocks of wild fowl are cut against the sky, and send 
At night wild ducks 


cover the sands by thousands, these consisting of many 


down their wild clangour and cries. 
different species. There are bunches of teal, grey duck, 
and golden-eye. Widgeon are not uncommon, and _ in 
their nets on the sands the fishermen capture scaup ducks 
by thousands, These are taken as they dive after their 
food in the channels, the nets being clean immersed. 
Sheldrakes in their beautiful chestnut and white plumage 
may be seen disporting themselves a little way out at 
sea; and to-day we managed to shoot a godwit, as 
well as a number of pied oyster-catchers. As is usual in 
December, some eider ducks have made their appearance 
with their white drakes, and are by no means as rare 
as is generally supposed. Along the sands it seems as 
though all the sea-birds had concentrated themselves in 
one spot, and here they will remain as long as the wintry 
weather lasts. 


At this season the question of food supply 
is the main factor in regulating their local and general 
JouNn WATSON S 


migrations. 


2 
PARTED IN YARROW. 
DOOR Peggie sits beside the fire, 
Black sorrow at her bosom knocking, 
Till, fighting with her heart's desire, 
Above her busy knitting wire 
The tear-drop falls upon her stocking. 


‘Oh! when will he come back to me ?’ 
She sighs aloud, all hope forsaking ; 
Then, taking heart, she cries, ‘ But he, 
My own true love, where’er he be, 
He was not born for promise-breaking.’ 


Then back beside her work again, 

She sings some old-world song to cheer her : 
Some ballad, bitter-sweet with pain, 
Of banished lover, fond and fain,— 

Oh would, my heart, that I could see her ! 


Fierce drifts the snow down Deuchar brae, 
The winter wind behind it snarling, 
O’er hill and valley, night and day : 
It tells me of the weary way 
That lies between me and my darling. 


But plighted hearts are hard to break, 
Though for a time they may be parted : 
Though friends may fail and fortune shake 
We'll cling the closer for love's sake ; 
So, Peggie, never be down-hearted ! 


Sing on, my bird! Misfortune’s blast 

Will sometimes make the prospect dreary ; 
But fiercest storm is soonest past, 
The day ’s at hand when firm and fast 

1 ‘ll clasp thee to my bosom, dearie ! 


J. B. Sernirn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROPOSED SCOTTISH ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 

Edinburgh, 18th December 1889. 

S1R,—I have read with interest the letters regarding the 
proposed Scottish Electrical Society. The reasons Mr. Munro 
gives in favour of the project are real and valid ones, but it 
may be doubted whether they outweigh those which may be 
urged against it ; and it is proper to inquire whether the dis- 
advantages under which electricians resident in Scotland un- 
doubtedly labour may not be removed, or at least materially 
diminished, by some less radical method than cutting entirely 
adrift from the mother society in London. An independent 
Scottish society could never, I apprehend, hope to rival the 
London Institution in wealth and influence. The number of 
Scottish electricians is far too small for that; and, although it 
may reasonably be expected to increase largely during the next 
few years, it must always be relatively insignificant. It is not 
a matter in which quality will compensate for quantity. A 
society of this nature, to be effective, must possess funds ; and 
a few members, however select, cannot provide the necessary 
sinews of war, any more than a force composed of a score or 
two of first-rate strategists could hope to prevail against a host 
of uneducated privates. All prominent members of a Scottish 
society, in order to keep touch with the majority of the pro- 
fession, would have perforce to be members of the London 
Institution too, so that a Scottish society could not, in the 
nature of things, ever be more than auxiliary and subsidiary. 

The grievances of provincial electricians, which have excited 
Mr. Munro’s remarks, engaged my attention a couple of years 
ago; andthe Electrical Review of December 2d, 1887, con- 
tains a letter from me on the subject. In it I pointed out 
that provincial and colonial members have no opportunities of 
partaking in the discussions of the London Institution, and 
as a rule do not become acquainted with the details of its 
proceedings until the issue of the journal, generally weeks, 
sometimes months, after date ; that young provincial electri- 
cians are deterred from joining by the fact that in some parts 
—Scotland, for instance—members are so few that opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with and obtaining the necessary 
recommendations of a sufficient number of such gentlemen are 
extremely rare ; and that the time devoted to the meetings, and 
especially to the discussions, is too brief, while the range of 
subjects dealt with is too limited. I therefore proposed that 
Scotland should be mapped out into four divisions, having 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen for centres, with 
corresponding divisions and centres in England—and with an 
ultimate extension to the colonies—where the papers accepted 
in London should be read at local meetings held as nearly as 
possible simultaneously with the metropolitan one, and that 
these discussions should be forwarded to London to the editing 
committee with a view to publication, in part at least, in the 
journal. And I have since had no occasion to materially depart 
from these views. Perhaps one or two branches in Scotland 
might suffice at first instead of the four advocated, and I should 
certainly now contend that the branches be allowed to originate 
and read papers for themselves, the best of which should after- 
wards be printed in the Institution’s journal ; but I am clear 
that it would be better in every way for Scottish electricians to 
be members of a great international Institution, which already 
enjoys a world-wide reputation, even if they have to communi- 
cate with it through a branch, than to belong toa comparatively 
obscure local society which could only shine with reflected 
light. 

Since the publication of Mr. Munro’s letter I have had op- 
portunities of discussing the matter with several of the leading 
scientific men in Scotland, and find that they all deprecate 
the establishment of an independent society. It would never- 
theless be most interesting if electricians resident in Scotland 
would state their views on the subject in your columns. I am 
fully in accord with Mr. Munro as to the necessity of doing 
something very soon.—I am, etc., A. R. BENNETT. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Odbserver.| 
British Museum, London, December 16th, 1889. 
SIR,—A Clerical error or a misprint in Dr. A. C. Elliott’s 
letter in Zhe Scots Observer has deprived Charles Morrison, 
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the originator of the electric telegraph, of much of the credit 
due to him. It was in 1753, not in 1785, that his communica- 
tion on the subject appeared in Zhe Scots Magazine. It is 
exhibited in the King’s Library at the British Museum.—I am, 
etc., R. GARNETT. 





REVIEWS. 
THE NEW TENNYSON. 


Demeter, and Other Poems. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
London : Macmillan. 


At four-score the Laureate is still our greatest since the Words- 
worth of certain sonnets and the two immortal odes : is still the 
one Englishman of whom it can be stated and believed that 
Elisha is not less than Elijah. His verse is far less smooth and 
less glittering than in the well-filed times of Ja Memoriam and 
the Arthurian idylls. But it is also far more plangent and 
affecting ; it shows a larger and more liberal mastery of form, 
and therewith a finer, stronger, saner sentiment of material ; in 
its display of breadth and freedom in union with particularity, 
of suggestiveness with exactness, of swiftness of handling with 
completeness of effect, it reminds you of the later magic of 
Rembrandt and the looser and richer, the less artful-seeming 
but more sumptuous and magnificent, of the styles of Shake- 
speare. And the matter is worthy of the manner. There are 
passages in Demeter and Persephone that will vie with the best 
in Lucretius ; Miriam is worth a wilderness of Aylmers Fields ; 
Owd Roa is one of the best of the studies in dialect ; in Happy 
there are stanzas that recall the passion of Rizfah ; nothing 
in modern English so thrills and vibrates with the prophetic in- 
spiration, the fury of the seer, as Vastness ; the verses To Mary 
Boyle—(in the same stanza as Musset’s /e Mie Prigioni)—are 
marked by such a grace of form and such a winning ‘ affec- 
tionateness,’ to coin a word, of intention and accomplishment 
as Lord Tennyson has never surpassed nor often equalled. 
Lastly, the impression produced by the whole sheaf is one of 
singular loftiness of purpose and a rare nobility of mind. Look- 
ing upon life and time and the spirit of man from the heights of 
his eighty years, it has been given to the Master Poet to behold 
much that is hid to them in the plain or on the slopes beneath, 
and beholding it to frame and utter a message so lofty in style 
and in significance so potent that it sounds, as of this world 
indeed but, from the very confines of experience, the farthest 
kingdoms of mortality. 

Everywhere are greatness and a high imagination moving 
at ease in the golden armour of an heroic style. ‘ She moving,’ 
says the poet of his beloved Britain, 

‘She moving, at her girdle clash 
The golden keys of East and West’ ; 
and the invention is felt to be worthy the theme, and the thing 
to be said once and for ever. Or take these lines from the greet- 
ing of Demeter to the restored Persephone : 
‘A sudden nightingale 
Saw thee, and flashed into a frolic of song 
And welcome; and a gleam as of the morn 
When first she peers along the tremulous wave 
Fled wavering o'er thy face, and chased away 
That shadow of a likeness to the king 
Of shadows, thy dark mate ’— 
and think if any save Lord Tennyson has lived in these later 
years to whom such beauty and such sweetness were possible. 
To whom else, too, has it been given to see 
‘ The serpent-wanded one 
Draw downward into Hades with his drift 
Of flickering spectres, lighted from below 
By the red rush of fiery Phiegethon'? 
To whom besides to watch and tell, as in the very speech of the 
kind Earth-Mother, how 
‘Once more the reaper in the gleam of dawn 
Will see me by the landmark far away 
Blessing his field ' ? 
In Vastness the insight into essentials, the command of prim- 
ordial matter, the capacity of vital and pregnant suggestion, 
are gloriously in evidence from the first line to the last. 
Here is no touch of ingenuity, no trace of ‘originality,’ no 
single sign of cleverness; the rhymes are not brilliant but 
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inevitable ; there is no transformation @ vue of metaphor in 
deference to their demands ; nothing is antic, peculiar, super- 
fluous ; but here, in epic singularity and completeness, here are 
the great conditions of life. It is a sublimation of experience 
expressed by means of a sublimation of style; it is unique 
in English, and for all that one can see it is like to remain 
unique this good while yet. In For/orn and in Haffy the in- 
tention is purely objective : Lord Tennyson has always been a 
dramatist except when he stooped to write plays; and here, 
as in Rizpfah and The Northern Farmer and Tithonus and 
The Grandmother, his dramatic gift—his gift of entering dans 
la peau du bonhomme, of incarnating himself in some one else 
to the point of being that some one f/us his own incomparable 
faculty of synthesis and expression—are magnificently ap- 
parent. In both the idea is what is called unpleasant ; for the 
heroine of the first is in trouble as no reputed maid should 
be ; while in the second a wife who is sound and whole con- 
signs herself in a passion of sacrifice to leprosy and the love of 
her husband. But in both complete redemption comes of 
the treatment. It is true that Happy is vexed with a Wicked 
Count, and a moral and intelligent flash of lightning which 
might well be spared; but, for all that it is passionate and 
noble work, and for all that the voice by which it is rolled forth 
is felt to be that voice from the near neighbourhood of the 
Beyond, from as it were the near side of death, whose accents 
we have noted as the great feature in the book. Never that we 
know has the unsightly been made beautiful as here ; nowhere 
as, here that we remember has it been shown in the terms of 
art how close the union between the grossly human and the 
absolutely divine. You read it in ten minutes, and you feel 
that to forget it will be the work of a life-time. The idea is 
repellent ; but the artist passes, and behold! it is transfigured 
into one of the good things of literature—into something in- 
stinct with the secret of womanhood and rich in the noblest 
quality of our noble English tongue. 

Lord Tennyson has been an artist in that medium for 
more than half-a-century ; and it is a privilege to consider his 
latest theories and to examine some of his new results. We 
have spoken of the later Rembrandt and the Shakespeare of 
Antony and Cleopatra and A Winters Tale; and we insist 
upon the excellence of the analogy. The Laureate of to-day 
deals with the language in a way that to the Tennyson of 
the beginning was—unhappily—impossible. In those early 
years he neither would nor could have been responsible 
for the magnificent and convincing rhythms of Vasiness, the 
austere yet passionate shapeliness of Happy, the effects of 
vigour and variety which are realised in Parnassus. For in 
those early years he was rather Benvenuto than Michel- 
angelo, he was more of a jeweller than a sculptor, the phrase 
was too much to him, the inspiration of the incorrect too 
little. In some ways he remains unchanged. On the charm, 
the grace, the afiecting and delightful quality of the verses Zo 
Mary Boyle we have already dilated. What we have here to 
say is that they prelude a certain Progress of Spring now some 
fifty years old; that the said Progress of Spring is merely 
a catalogue in good enough experimental English of the 
features distinguishing a certain season; that it abounds in 
artful terms of speech and ingenious notes of observation ; and 
that the verses which the master has addressed to Mary Boyle 
at eighty are worth some fifteen thousand of the verses which 
he wrote full fifty years ago, and now is pleased to disinter for 
the benefit of them that hold that poetry is mainly inspiration. 
Again it is most interesting, to the artist at least, to remark how 
impatient—(as the Milton of the Agonistes was)—of rhyme and 
how confident in rhythm is the whilome poet of Orzana and The 
Lotos-Eaters and The Vision of Sin; and how this impatience 
and this confidence are revealed not merely in a piece of mys- 
ticism naked yet unashamed as 7he Gleam—(whose move- 
ment, with its constancy in double endings and avoidance of 
triplets, is perhaps a little tame)—but also in what should 
have been a popular piece : the ode, to wit, On the Fubilee of 
Queen Victoria. In eld, indeed, the craftsman inclines to play 
with his material ; he is conscious of mastery ; he is in the full 
enjoyment of his own ; he indulges in experiments which to him 
are as a crown of glory and to them that come after him—to 
the idiots that would walk in his ways without first preparing 
themselves by prayer and study and a life-time of self-abnega- 
tion—are only the devil in disguise. The Rembrandt of Zhe 
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Syndics, the Shakespeare of Zhe Tempest and Lear—what are 
these but pits for the feet of the Young Ass? and what else 
will be the Tennyson of Vastness and The Gleam? ‘Lord,’ 
quoth Dickens, years ago, in respect of the /dy//s or of Maud, 
‘what a pleasure it is’—(we quote from memory)—‘ to come 
across a man that can write!’ He also was an artist in 
words; and what he said then he would say now with greater 
emphasis and more assurance. From the first Lord Tennyson 


has been an exemplar ; and now in these new utterances of his 
his supremacy is completely revealed. There is no fear now 
that ‘ All will grow the flower, For all have got the seed’ ; for 
then it was a mannerism that people took and imitated, and 
Now is it art; now is it Shakespeare, Rembrandt, 
For this simple 
It is the Impeccable Artist. And 


now— ! 
Velasquez. Why ‘drag in Velasquez’? 
reason, It zs Velasquez. 
he may equal it who can. 
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AN ECCENTRIC QUEEN. 


Christina, Queen of Sweden. 


By F. W. Bain, B.A. 
London: Allen. 

Mr. Bain’s life of the eccentric Queen of Sweden is really in 
its way a remarkable book. There are two things to be said 
about it which we should be sorry to/assert concerning any his- 
torical work we have seen for many aday. ‘The first is that it 
shows how very far in the writing of biography plain-sailing 
honesty in dealing with your authorities will go to atone for an 
almost amazing want of critical faculty in estimating their real 
meaning. ‘The second is that it is a quite excellent example of 
what ought to be’meant by impartiality in an historian. These 
are surely notable features in a book, and deserve a word of 
praise. 

As proof of the truth of our first assertion, we have only to 
point out that Mr. Bain has decided to present Christina as not 
only a very able woman, as she undoubtedly was, but as a 
person of superior sanity and almost of sanctity, which she 
most undoubtedly was not. It would have been easy to write a 
volume of dishonest rubbish in support of this thesis. This Mr. 
Bain has not done, and simply because he tells his facts like an 
honest man, and never garbles his authorities. Consequently 
a reader of the most modest critical faculty can take him with 
perfect confidence, and learn from him how certainly the 
woman was not what he believes her to have been. Here are 
the facts of her life: her strange education, her wild marriage. 
her sleepless fidgeting, her lavish patronage of pedants in ‘us’ 
to-day, to be followed by equally lavish patronage of French- 
men with a good leg to-morrow ; her abdication and conver- 
sion to Rome, her utter indifference to religious dogma, her 
breathless racing over Europe, her absurd attempt to force her- 
self back on Sweden, her comic candidature for the crown of 
Poland, and the murder of Monaldeschi. Taken altogether, 
they make the portrait of a most undeniable ‘ crank.’ Mr. Bain 
never sees it; but then he never conceals it from his readers. 
The Christina he has figured in his imagination is incredible ; 
but the Christina he has unwittingly drawn by dint of sheer 
honesty is the real woman. ‘There she stands with all the 
pluck, the generosity, the fierce passion, and the cleverness 
which was so commonly ‘ower sib’ to madness, of the very re- 
markable house of Vasa. She was not exactly /o//e a dier—she 
was only too clever by half, too ill-ballasted, to be trusted with 
power. Withal, too, she was her father’s daughter. One can- 
not avoid, as one reads her life and remembers his, asking 
whether, if the great Gustavus had not fallen at thirty-six 
by the stone of the Swede, the madness of the Vasas might 
not have come out in him also, It is an ugly thing to hint, but 
was there not in the Berserkar fury which seized him in battle 
something which was not quite sane? The resemblance of 
Christina to Charles XII, who was her kinsman in the female 
line, is quite amazing. It appears in their utter indifference to 
cold, the little sleep they took, and their maniacal continence 
(if that is the proper expression), as well as in their undoubted 
bravery and ability. 

To demonstrate Mr. Bain’s merits as an example of the true 
meaning of impartiality would be to repeat much of what we 
have said. There has got up of late years a belief that the true 
way to be impartial is to have no preferences and no opinions. 
This we hold to be a mistake. ‘The truly impartial man is not 
he who really cannot make his mind up between St. Paul 
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and Judas, but he who never credits St. Paul with work he 
did not do, nor accuses Judas of sins he did not commit. It is 
possible to prefer one to the other—even to prefer the wrong 
one—and yet avoid these errors. This is mutatis mutandis what 
Mr. Bain has done. With his estimate of his personage we 
cannot agree; but as he has suppressed nothing, garbled 
nothing, distorted nothing, he has written a really instructive 
and credible book about one of the most remarkable characters 
of the seventeenth century. Nowthis is no small thing to have 
done. 
ART IN SCOTLAND. 
Artin Scotland: Its Origin and Progress. By ROBER' 
BRYDALL. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

No one in whom the qualities of narrator and critic are com- 
bined could desire a much better subject than the history of art 
in Scotland. It is almost virgin ground. Such crops as have 
been taken from it are mere critical sketches, or personal notes 
and monographs. It is wide enough, but not too wide ; and it 
is sufficiently picturesque, sufficiently full of unexpected turns, 
to exercise the faculties both of description and analysis. Mr. 
Robert Brydall had, therefore, a capital prospect before him 
when he determined to write the present volume. Has he 
made the most of his opportunities? The answer must be 
a regretful but decided No. He has collected material which 
some day will help some one to make a capital book. But he 
does not come near success in the attempt to give his narrative 
a logical march. He has no sense of proportion, of /azson, of 
evolution, and he has no criticism. In the last matter his 
powers may be divined from his dictum that ‘in all the qualities 
of art Patrick Nasmyth far surpassed the most successful 
productions of the Dutch Masters’-—which is mere patriot- 
ism run mad. As a writer he has neither style nor always 
grammar, while his facts are not seldom fictions. He says 
that the ‘Regalia’ picture of Andrew Geddes (which was 
cut up by its painter half-a-century back) is in the Scottish 
National Gallery ; he talks of ‘ Sz Benjamin West’ and ‘ Lord 
Beresford //ofe, and tumbles into a host more of similar mis- 
takes. He has not even taken the trouble to get his authorities 
in their latest form : displaying, for instance, a futile accuracy 
in correcting the obsolete ‘ Bryan’ of a generation ago. From 
all which it is evident that he has sent his fame to sea ina 
crank and leaky vessel. 

His book, however, will have its uses. It will at least draw 
the attention of a certain number of folks to the fact that the 
beautiful remains of early art in Scotland were not isolated 
phenomena, but that about them was an esthetic activity 
small in volume but genuine and coherent in kind. Whether 
it was the doing of this race or that is a secondary question, 
albeit one which has been in the habit of getting answered 
much too glibly. The point is that it existed on Scottish soil, 
and that through all its vicissitudes runs the sympathy which 
means nationality. If we were to test other countries by the 
decomposing method we apply so eagerly to our own, we 
should find that it was not the French but the Norman sub- 
jects of the English kings who were great architects ; that it 
was not the Italians but the Venetians who were great singers 
in paint; that it was not the Germans but the natives of one 
little plot of soil on which Magyar, Czech, and Teuton meet 
who were great musicians. The first critical gift required to 
discuss the art of any particular country is the power to distin- 
guish those things which have the local flavour from those 
which have not. Melrose, Elgin, and Pinkie House, we may 
Say, are in the Scottish dialect, while Roslin is purely foreign. 
Looked at in this spirit, the evidence points to the same con- 
clusion here as elsewhere, which is that men are artistic (even 
creatively artistic) wherever the conditions tend that way. 

Mr. Brydall’s first chapter is given, of course, to the frag- 
ments of Celtic art. He accepts their traditional origin, and 
says little enough about the Scandinavian claim. Practically 
it matters naught on which side the truth may lie. From the 
thirteenth century onward he tells his story in the usual suc- 
cession of anecdotes, interspersing them, however, with many 
facts newly rescued from obscure authorities, and binding the 
whole together with reflections more or less trite. He becomes 
vigorous for a moment in contesting the notion that medieval 
Scotland was a savage country in which men’s energies were 
absorbed in cutting each other’s throats. He quotes a piece of 
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evidence from Cosmo Innes which is enough, perhaps, by itself, 
to refute such an idea. When Louis 1x. of France projected 
his first crusade, a French noble, the Comte de Poll, had a large 
ship built at J/nverness, to carry his men-at-arms, with their 
horses and accoutrements, to the East. So far as pre-Knoxian 
days go, however, collecting material for such a book is like 
gleaning on a battle-field. Here and there, in a few shel- 
tered corners, enough ears may be found to show that it bore 
a crop. Of the rest the charges of angry Philistines have 
made a clean sweep. From one end of the country to the other 
there is hardly a square foot of old glass or a sculptured figure, 
while of illuminated manuscripts those now surviving may be 
counted on the fingers. Buta single charter like that of Mal- 
colm IV. at Floors is enough to refute the notion that monkish 
Scotland did not do its duty by the arts. Where you dig up a 
finial you may fairly guess that a spire once stood to carry it. 
Mr. Brydall refers with justice to the coinage of the early Stuarts, 
and to the frequent mention in ancient documents of painters, 
carvers, and art-craftsmen of every kind, as further proofs that 
the country has been recklessly maligned. Even Sir Walter, 
it is a grief to remember, could join the maligners. 

In spite of the scanty material, it is in treating these early cen- 
turies that Mr. Brydall does best. Even there he never blunders 
into style ; but his narrative is at least arranged, while his faults 
as a critic have little chance to get out. It is in the latter half of 
his volume that his failure is too great to be condoned. Here 
he puts before us an undigested mass of assertions about gal- 
leries, art institutions, and artists, strung together—to make a 
bull—without a string. To call this history is absurd. It is 
merely such information as we look for in Whitaker or The 
Year's Art, put into the most inconvenient form. Had Mr. 
Brydall confined himself to the strictly historical part of his 
subject, had he devoted the time wasted on art-unions, local 
exhibitions, and collections of old masters, to improving his 
first three hundred pages, he might have given us a shapelier 
and vastly more useful volume. 


AMONG ISLES OF CORAL. 


A Naturalist in North Celebes. By SYDNEY J. HICKSON, M.A. 
London: Murray. 

So much of the natural history of Malaysia has already been 
made familiar by Wallace, Forbes, and Dr. Guillemard that 
there would seem at first but little place for the sole of Mr. 
Hickson’s foot. He has, however, by good chance lighted on a 
somewhat neglected and extremely interesting corner. Celebes, 
a Dutch possession, lies between Borneo and New Guinea, with 
a long, attenuated peninsula stretching to the northward, point- 
ing towards the Spanish islands of Philip, the gulf between 
being rendered fordable, so to say, to seven-leagued boots by 
the stepping-stones of Talisse, Siauw, Sangir, and the rest. It 
is with these stepping-stones and the tip of the Celebean penin- 
sula that Mr. Hickson’s book is concerned: with the tip of the 
peninsula most of all. 

Mr. Hickson’s special purpose in his expedition to this 
Malaysian archipelago was the investigation of ‘the anatomy, 
and, if possible, the development of certain corals.’ ‘The rest 
was but incidental and subordinate ; but, as it happens, the 
incidental and subordinate are more interesting—to the lay 
mind, at least—than what might appear to Mr. Hickson the 
primordial and essential. Mr. Hickson has the proper scien- 
tific attention that bends itself to everything, that overlooks 
nothing, that is as much taken up with the casual spider and 
fly as with the constant coral. And the result, of course, is that 
all his observations are fresh and piquant. His book, indeed, 
would have been memorable among this kind of literature had 
he clothed it in a style less loose and slipshod. 

About coral he has much to say that is instructive and in- 
genious. Geologists and biologists find coral a fascinating 
subject, and have (z#/er se) many engaging queries awaiting 
sufficient answers : as, for instance, what conditions exactly 
favour the growth of coral? what is the food on which the 
coral polype most doth flourish ? and whence come the varying 
and prevailing beautiful colours of the coral? To these (and 
similar) questions Mr. Hickson offers most plausible and (as 
we have said) ingenious answers. Of these there is nothing 
better, or more characteristic of the artful man of science, than 
his answer to the food question. ‘It has been usually assumed, 
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says Mr. Hickson, ‘that their’ (the coral polypes’) ‘food consists 
almost exclusively of small free-swimming pelagic animals 
which they catch with their tentacles as the tides flow over 
them’; but the polype (Mr. Hickson has discovered) knows 
better than stick to an exclusive diet of pelagians: he loves 
‘shreds of vegetable matter.’ Of that Mr. Hickson is as cer- 
tain as mortal man need be; for ‘particles of vegetable fibre 
are frequently found on the mesenterial filaments’ of the 
polypes. Then does the man of science rise to the height 
of his discovery, and demand whether this does not suggest 
a close relationship between the mangrove swamp and the 
coral reef, which, though often contiguous, have not hitherto 
been thought akin. 

Of greater interest to the general, however, will be found 
Mr. Hickson’s intimate observation of fauna and flora: of 
trees and plants, spiders and snakes, beasts and fishes, men 
and women. He tells of forests laid flat by eruptions of vol- 
canoes : not by the force of the lava-flood, but by its heat, which 
chars the base of the trees, so that the first rush of rain or gust 
of wind topples them over ; he gossips of spiders, ants, and scor- 
pions—of the large, brown, hairy spider (Heteropoda sanatoria) 
in particular, which persisted in running away with his ‘most 
cherished specimens,’ and of the great Epeira spider which 
kept about its web retainer spiders of a small variety to act as 
scavengers by devouring the small insects that got entangled 
(a phenomenon which Mr. Bell also remarks on in A Naturalist 
in Nicaragua); he makes the flesh creep with stories of pythons, 
and of ‘a timid black snake’ which haunts the forests, and 
“which is greatly feared by the natives’; he astonishes and 
amuses with his accounts of a preposterous crab (grafsus 
varius) that made ‘the most extraordinary leaps and bounds’— 
‘they would spring from rock to rock with the greatest skill 
and precision ’—and of the jumping fish (Periophthalmus koel- 
reutert), that breathes with its tail, and that carries its goggle eyes 
rigged like a pair of binnacle lights at about right angles clear 
above its head ; but most of all does he interest and instruct by 
his observation of the manners and customs of the natives. 

Under this last head he devotes several chapters to an exposi- 
tion of custom and myth among the light-skinned people of 
Minahassa—the tip of the Celebean peninsula. This is in very 
great measure a condensation of Dutch authorities, and is on that 
account all the more valuable. He notes several peculiarities 
which will be fresh even to specialists. Thus,the wild Malay,un- 
like his neighbour the Papuan or the more distant Polynesian or 
Maori, seems to have had no primal artistic instinct : he carved 
and gilded neither his person nor his weapons ; what art he has 
seems to have been acquired, for he is quick to imitate, though 
not to invent. But among ethnological curiosities Mr. Hickson 
notes nothing more curious than the following: The Mina- 
hassan tribes have been, like others in the Archipelago, matri- 
archal : the mother, that is to say, in the tribal economy and 
not the father is the important person. When a youth marries 
a maiden he carries himself and his dower to her mother’s 
house, and becomes of no account; it is not the correct thing 
even to mention his name. When a child is born, suppose it 
is called Wangko, then the father takes the name Father-of- 
Wangko. This is common enough throughout the archipelago ; 
but in Minahassa there is the added peculiarity that the mother 
also drops her own, takes the child’s name, and is known as 
Mother-of-Wangko. There is in this system of nomenclature 
room for a very nice derangement of epitaphs: do father and 
mother change their highly parental names with the birth of 
every child? Neither Mr. Hickson nor any other authority 
we have seen answers this question. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


If boys read all the books invented yearly for their benefit 
they certainly should not go in peril of that ‘loafing’ habit 
about which we have heard of late. There are books for the 
literary and books for the illiterate, books for the sporting 
character and books for the bookworm, books for the mus- 
cular Christian and books for the Christian whose biceps has 
not begun to be. If all were like Zhe Splendid Spur (London : 
Cassell), then to be a boy were even better fun than it is: for 
The Splendid Spur is not only ‘Q.’s’ best book: it is also 
one of the good books of the season. It is not farce, as was 
Zroy Town, and it contains no such pleasant and finished a 
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piece of portraiture as Caleb, that south-country Sam Weller; 
but it is better work than 7roy Town for all that, and it is 
miles ahead of Dead Man’s Rock. It has a capital hero—a 
certain Jack Marvel, a good Cavalier and something of a real 
human being ; it rejoices in a brace of heroines, one of them, 
the Cornish maiden Joan o’ the Tor, new to English fiction but 
having some affinities with George Sand’s Jeanne and through 
her with Joan of Arc ; it sets in motion a whole crowd of such 
pleasant minor personages as Billy Pottery, and the Pickpocket, 
and the One-Eyed Cornish Man, and Mollie the mare, and Jan 
Tregeagle the cat; it is full of animating incident and good 
invention ; it is told in excellent English and with the real 
story-teller’s gift. It is published as a book for boys—as was 
The Master of Ballantrae; and as a book for boys it is here 
reviewed. But it is well-nigh as much a book for grown men as 
The Master of Ballantrae aforesaid ; and of such as love it not it 
may be declared that they are dead to romance, and fit for no 
better than the realism of M. W. de Howells. 

In spite of two forbidding maps, Mr. Henty’s One of the 28th 
(Blackie) is in the author’s best manner, and is uncommon 
interesting. The Waterloo parts of the story have nothing to 
commend them ; but the domestic plot is both ingenious and 
entertaining, and has touches of such real old crusted romance 
as the concealment of Mr. Penfold’s will and its subsequent 
discovery. On the other hand, Matthew Caffin (Sonnenschein), 
by Florence Gregg, is a pestilent little tract in the transparent 
disguise of a story; not only is the writing—a mixture of 
Family Herald and Penny Cyclopedia—detestable, but it sets 
forth some gross perversion of facts; in a word, it is in praise 
of Puritanism, and may therefore be avoided. ‘ Under therule 
of Cromwell,’ says our author, ‘ men could worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences’; and it is plain that 
either she has never read how John Evelyn was arrested on going 
to attend communion according to the Anglican ritual, or having 
read has resolved (in the interests of truth)to say nothing about it. 
Of course it matters little or nothing after all. School-boys are 
nearly all Conservatives, and their sympathies remain with the 
bold, bad Royalists, the perfidious King Charles, the Papis- 
tical Laud, the dark,’tyrannical Strafford. They are Cavaliers 
until they go to Cambridge, where they become Roundheads 
—that is, Radicals and Evangelicals. Mr. A. Lee Knight’s 
Fohn*Trevor (Warne) isea capital story of smugglers, pirates, 
and the like, and is told with great spirit. The first few 
chapters are especially admirable, for they give a real pic- 
ture of school-boy life. The author reproduces the language, 
the habits, the thoughts of school-boys as they are, and care- 
fully eschews that idealised nonsense of which boys’ books are 
commonly compacted. We have all been school-boys, but it is 
difficult indeed to recapture that first fine, careless rapture of 
ours ; and the occasional ‘ hang it’ and ‘little beast’ with which 
most writers for the young male think to pass off the ponderous 
diction of their heroes (all born to write leaders for 7ie 7zmes) 
no more avail than the ‘old fellow’ which to your lady novelist 
imparts the true masculine ring to the talk of graduates and 
guardsmen. That stereotyped moralising of the Tom Brown 
type may possibly have existed at Rugby: assuredly it did 
not elsewhere. Almost does one regret that Mr. Knight 
did not leave Jack Trevor at school; but they, it may be, 
who are by way of experiencing his woes nearly all the year 
round will delight in his extra-mural adventures. Mr. Charles 
L. Eden’s Ofto (Sonnenschein) is not a biography of the 
musical prodigy, though this Otto apparently went about, 
like his namesake, in velveteen and a lace collar: it is rather 
a sort of sandwich of fairy tale and allegory, and its only 
merit is that it has a moral too dark and deep for apprehension. 
A forgotten story for children called Eric; or, The Golden 
Thread (nothing to do with Archdeacon Farrar’s ric) is an 
example of what allegory ought to be ; or something might be 
conveyed from the inexhaustible and beautiful cycle of the 
Holy Grail. After reading Otto’s adventures, the only impres- 
sion left is that he should have been taken home, excellently 
‘lammed,’ and put supperless to bed. The Cornish coast, al- 
though so rich in legends of demons, spectres, and witches, 
has not been used by writers so often as might be expected. 
The legends of Tregeagle and his fruitless endeavours to save 
his soul are very weird and fascinating; but Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking, in 7regeagle’s Head (Warne), only casually mentions 
the stories of the lost spirit, and achieves but a commonplace 
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modern romance, all the bogeys being explained away as the 
antics of smugglers. Even the witch of Carn Dunloe is not a 
real witch : only a local Blavatsky. Still the reader is kept in 
pleasing suspense as to what will happen next ; and for that 
much at least the thing may be praised. To lovers of Uncle 
Remus, Daddy Jake the Runaway (Unwin), by John Chandler 
Harris, will be very welcome. Brer Rabbit is the Owlglass 
of the animal world ; and though benighted Europeans do not 
relish a// forms of American humour as some American humour- 
ists would like, yet is Uncle Remus appreciated on this side 
of the Atlantic as nowhere else, and Daddy Fake will be most 
acceptable all over the place. As for Scoufs Head (Warne), 
by Frederick Langbridge, it is brightly written, and should be as 
popular as most of this year’s crop. Then, Mme. de Nanteuil’s 
Captain (London : Routledge), translated by Laura Ensor, is 
delightful. Captain is a wonderful Newfoundland who belongs 
to a French sailor lad, and goes through a series of surprising 
adventures with his master. He saves several lives, he pre- 
vents his owner from being murdered, he detects a thief, he 
hates the Germans, and towards the British Legation he has 
quite a friendly feeling. Captain should be very popular, for 
his biography is one to read. Of Professor Hoffman’s More 
Magic (Routledge) we shall only say that it is clearly written, 
well illustrated, and abounding in devices to deceive and to 
amuse. 

The author of 7he Star of Gezer: The King’s Daughter 
(London : Griffith) has taken a vast deal of trouble to very 
little end. There may be readers who like their love- 
stories adorned with footnotes and references, and who enjoy 
a text that is studded with words in the Hebrew charac- 
ter; but to most of us such aids to faith are an irritation 
and a nuisance. Still it is pleasant to learn that the riders 
of King Solomon’s horses ‘ were all young men in the “most 
delightful flower of their age” (Josephus), all remarkable for 
their beauty and for splendour of adornment ; they wore their 
hair, which fell below their shoulders, sprinkled with gold-dust,’ 
so that they ‘ were veritably the forerunners of our own gilded 
youth.’ The Princess Inja (London: Simpkin) of B. C. D. 
is a fairy tale told with no slight humour and with some deli- 
cacy of fancy : both rare qualities, but none the less indispen- 
sable to a good fairy literature. The heroine, with her quaint 
thoughts and fascinating little vanities, is no mere lay figure but 
a real study of childhood ; while the Gnome King and his 
Chamberlain (both low comedians) are good old friends. In 
austere and mortifying contrast is Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice (Lon- 
don: Blackie), by Jesse Colman. Even on the wildest theory 
of original sin so much of sorrow is incident to childhood that 
it becomes a pleasing duty to protest against such visitations 
as this, where every other chapter seems to relate the death of 
a relation. Even in real life relatives do not die with such 
tedious freedom as this author would have one believe, while 
his incapacity to distinguish between self-consciousness and 
self-sacrifice is painful to witness. As for Con O’Donell 
(London: Dean), by E. Owens Blackburn, and 7he Embalmed 
Heart (Dean), by E. J. Cooper, they are intended to supply 
copy for the reciter. Now, with one or two exceptions, the 
reciter is ever to be shunned; and if these be his material he 
must be shunned more austerely than ever. None of Self and 
All of Thee, by S. S. Hewlett (Nisbet), is a missionary’s tract 
for the Zenana, with enlarged gilt boards, illustrated, but still a 
tract. There is good work to be done in the Zenana: medical 
(and it may be human) advice the Indian ladies sadly need. 
But to tamper with their religion, to plague them with evan- 
gelical Christianity administered covertly in homcopathic 
pillules thinly coated with fiction, this is to strengthen the 
prejudice which keeps their gates closed against us. 

In A Snow Flower (London: Hodder) Miss Hester 
Day relates the experiences and the final choice of two 
orphan sisters, the elder unworldly, the younger of another 
temper, and will probably interest young people who, like 
these, are ‘standing with reluctant feet where womanhood 
and childhood meet’; while Amy Levy’s J/¢ss Meredith (Hod- 
der) is a sketch of a young English governess in an Italian 
family, and is done with some power of description and pre- 
sentation. The SAef/a (Edinburgh: Oliphant) of Miss Annie 
Swan is a story of Highland life among rich and poor, and is 
concerned with some young people and a property that causes 
a good deal of trouble and heartburning, but at length is rightly 
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allotted. Zhe Wild Ruthvens (London: Jarrold), by Curtis 
Yorke, is an enjoyable story, full of the farce young people 
love. Miss G. G. Green’s Miriam’s Ambition (Glasgow: 
Blackie), while neither very spirited nor original, is paved with 
good intentions: it sets forth youthful ambition of a useful sort ; 
Miriam succeeds in making a little invalid happier and herself 
better. Again, we can find nothing to say of For Honour’s 
Sake (London: Partridge), by J. Chappell, except that it means 
well and is badly written, pretentious, rather wooden, and 
distinctly second-rate. Miss Amy Whinyat’s Fairy Rosebud 
and Little Dewdrop (London: Dean) are nursery plays for the 
smallest children : they suit their purpose admirably. Of 
Schleiermacher’s Christmas Eve (Edinburgh: Clark) an excel- 
lent translation is provided by William Hastie. Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s Neighbours (London: Hatchards) is just the sort of 
book for school-girls, the tone being healthy, the plot simple, 
and the story pleasantly told. Dzudlcima’s Doom, and Other 
Tales (Edinburgh : Grant), by N. H. Willis, is a pleasing collec- 
tion of fairy stories. Lastly, Zhe Old Fairy Tales (Warne), 
collected and edited by Mrs. Valentine, and copiously illus- 
trated alike in colours and in black and white, is as gooda 
collection of good things as one wants to see. 


AN AFRICAN APOSTLE. 


Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave Trade. Edited by 
RICHARD F. CLARK, S.J., Trinity College, Oxford. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 


Is Africa to become Mohammedan or Christian? to be 
annexed to Asia or to Europe? No problem excites so 
universal an interest as this; few are so important. There 
are other questions: as, for instance, what collective and 
what separate action the different nations and creeds of 
Christendom shall take in the development of Africa and 
in combating the forces of fanaticism and of the slave 
trade? But all are subsidiary to the great issue which is 
being fought out by such strange processes and various for- 
tunes, of whether the deadening hand of Islam or the quicken- 
ing spirit of the West shall prevail between the Mediterranean 
and the Zambesi. The name of Cardinal Lavigerie has been 
heard wherever this issue has been mentioned. By his cease- 
less energy and his holy zeal he has awakened his countrymen 
and his co-religionists to a sense of the neglected duties which 
they owe to Africa and humanity. The man and his work are 
not so well known ; and Mr. Clark, in his Life of Mgr. Lavi- 
gerte and his account of his missionary labours in opposing 
Mohammedanism and exposing the horrors of the slave traffic, 
has a subject which will be new as well as profoundly interest- 
ing to English readers. Allowance must, of course, be made 
for the point of view: that of a member of the Society of Jesus 
as well as of a faithful and admiring disciple of the Cardi- 
nal’s in all that he has done and attempted—which is not in 
every respect the point of view from which the British public 
will regard humanitarian and propagandist work in Africa. 
After all allowances are made, however, the first Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Carthage and Metropolitan of Africa will be 
recognised as a figure noble and pure enough to be the Peter 
the Hermit of a new and worthier crusade. 

No career proclaims more plainly than Mgr. Lavigerie’s 
that the apostolic spirit is still strong in his Church. From 
early childhood ‘ he loved to give everything a religious colour- 
ing and re-enact in his very games the ceremonies of the 
Church which he had witnessed.’ Writing amid the ruins of 
Carthage, with visions opening before him of a future for the 
Church in North Africa as brilliant as its past, he recalls that the 
dream of his boyhood—which had its reflection in the regret of 
his later life—was to be a country priest in some corner of his 
native district of Bayonne. Not personal ambition but zeal for the 
cause of his faith and his fellow-men drove him far from these 
quiet moorings to be a lecturer against Jansenism in the Sor- 
bonne, an agent for the relief of the persecuted Christians in 
the Lebanon, Bishop of Nancy, and ultimately Archbishop of 
Algiers, where at length he could enter upon work entirely 
after his heart in ‘building up the waste places,’ and seeking not 
only to bring back again the faded splendours of the Christian 
Church on ground hallowed by Cyprian, Augustine, and St. 
Louis, and saturated with the blood of the martyrs, but ‘to 
carry the light beyond the desert to the centre of the continent.’ 
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It is not surprising that his views of his duty and those of the 
civil authorities in Algeria did not harmonise. But Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie had tact as well as strength of will ; he might come into 
collision with the temporal power, but he generally managed 
that ‘all things should work for good’ to the African Missions. 
He was a faithful son of the Church, holding that in all ques- 
tions touching faith and morals ‘ it is for us to follow implicitly 
the decisions of the Holy See’; but sometimes he found it 
difficult to fulfil his vow ‘to avoid theological controversy,’ as 
when summoned to Rome to. take part in the Gicumenical 
Council. ‘I only desire,’ he wrote, ‘to be on the side of the 
Pope and the majority of bishops’; and he could not be per- 
suaded from his resolve to hold aloof from all discussion, 
though strenuous efforts were made to induce him to identify 
himself with one or other party. 

The establishment of French rule in Tunis and the revival 
of the Metropolitan See of Carthage gave Mgr. Lavigerie at 
length the standing-ground which he had longed for, in order 
that he might cast abroad his eyes and contemplate ‘ the resur- 
rection of the African Church’ and the salvation of the African 
race. The veneration and significance which he attached to 
the spot and its memories are,naively shown in what he records 
concerning his first pilgrimage to the site of Carthage and the 
hill of Byrsa: ‘As is usual in that part of the country, I 
was followed by crowds of ragged children who had come 
together from the surrounding villages attracted by the sight 
of a foreigner and a priest. They begged an alms “for the love 
of God /” But as I remained deaf to their entreaties—for I was 
thinking solely of the object of my visit and of the glorious past 
of my country—after a moment's pause they burst out again, ex- 
claiming simultaneously, “or the love of St. Louis!” I am 
not ashamed to confess that I was moved to tears on hearing 
these ignorant Arab children, from whom one would certainly 
not have expected any knowledge of our national history, thus 
pleading for alms with the delicate tact of Orientals in the name 
of one of our own kings.’ The slave trade of Central Africa 
stood directly in the way of Cardinal Lavigerie’s efforts to 
‘spread the light’ wherever he and his White Fathers might 
turn their eyes and steps. His heart and mind were filled with 
a sense of the horrors and the evils of the traffic, the nature 
and features of which, as they are described by the pens of 
travellers and missionaries, are arrayed and examined by Mr. 
Clark. To be the apostle of African Christianity Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie has become the apostle of anti-slavery; and whatever 
comes of his dream of the resurrection of the Church of Hippo 
and Cyprian, he deserves the thanks of humanity for his work 
on behalf of the miserable victims of the man-hunter. 


WILLIAM DUNBAR. 


The Poems of William Dunbar. Edited by JOHN SMALL, 
M.A., F.S.A.Scot. Part 11. With an Introduction by 
“E.J.G. Mackay. Edinburgh: The Scottish Text Society. 

William Dunbar is the last great one among the medizval 
poets of this country. Zhe Golden Targe and The Thistle 
and the Rose are works of solid understructure, carefully carved 
into an appearance of external lightness, and tricked over 
with little ornaments, like the spire of Antwerp Chur:'- and 
other medizval monuments. The thought that underlies these 

and his many short moralising litanies is the thought of a 

man who is conscious that all is in decay around him—of the 

national religion sickening from abuse, and of weak hands 
trying to hold the helm of State—and who has, besides, the 
clear vision often given to poets of the sterile vanity of human 
affairs. He has gaiety—merriment of the wild sort that flashes 
out in a lightning struck from the collision of so many clouds 
of gloom in the mind. But his merriment and the various 
devices of his art, his rich rhymes and sonorous lines and 
curiously woven stanzas, seem only so many efforts to make 
the melancholy of his spirit bearable to himself and presentable 
for sympathy. He pleases because ‘our sweetest songs are 
those of saddest thought.’ The pieces from his pen that 
have been most praised are his laureate or official poems: 

The Thistle and the Rose and the ballades of circumstance, 

such as those in praise of London and Aberdeen. But these 

are formal and not characteristic. You see the man in the 
humourous poems. It is a desperate humour, running through 

wit and satire into the basest coarseness—the humour of a 
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sad, serious heart intoxicated by laughter, and (in a way) 
irresponsible. But the man is still more clearly visible in the 
poems professedly serious and moralising—the little kyrielles. 
They are all songs with the old chorus, Vanitas vanitatum, et 
omnia vanitas, which stands, indeed, as the refrain of one of 
them. Dunbar tires as little of that moral as Thackeray does, 
and tires his readers as little as the later and greater humourist 
by constantly choosing that text for his sermons. 

The Scottish Text Society’s edition of Dunbar, which pro- 
mises to be, on the whole, the best edition of the poet, has had 
the misfortune to be written and published piecemeal. The 
late Mr. John Small, who first undertook the task of preparing 
the edition, died when he had progressed no further with the 
work than the publication of the two parts containing the text. 
His text, with its full and careful collations, is more useful to 
scholars than the only other one presentable in print—that of 
Laing ; but it must be confessed that it is far from satisfying 
the needs or indeed the possibilities of modern scholarship. 
He seems to have made no attempt at constructing a critical 
text. He has printed the readiest available manuscript as it 
stood, and set the various readings down on the foot of his 
page without apparently asking himself which reading is to be 
preferred, which is poetically the better, which, even, is metri- 
cally correct. Many lines are metrically impossible, and the 
reading which sets them into time lies apart at the foot of the 
page. Sometimes the true reading is not to be found in any 
of the MsS.; but there is no attempt even by conjecture to 
amend a plain deficiency. Here is an example : 

‘ Puttidew, Baal and Eyobulus’ 


is printed as a full line of the five-foot iambic measure. The 
only various reading given is ‘ Eubuluss,’ which does not mend 
the matter ; and in the notes on the persons alluded to in the 
poems it is said of Eyobulus: ‘It is not known who this is 
intended for.’ Now, if the line be read 


‘Puttidew, Baal and Heliogabalus’ 


sense and metre are satisfied—by a conjecture, it is true; but 
surely, if a poet is to be read at all, a conjecture is better than 
a plain corruption. It is an editor's part to efface the traces of 
corruption so far as he may ; but Mr. Small does not seem to 
have recognised that a mediazval scribe could be either fallible 
or careless. Accordingly he lets the old spelling stand with all 
its double forms and inconsistencies. No reader who reads 
poetry for poetry’s sake can bear that constant distraction 
of his attention from the spirit to the letter; and so far 
as the aspect of the poems to scholars is concerned, it may 
be enough to note Professor Palgrave’s opinion. Without 
modernising the spelling, he says, ‘small as are the sub- 
stantial deviations from modern usage, the early Scottish ortho- 
graphy has, at first sight, the aspect of an unknown tongue.’ 
It is, of course, a most difficult question how to reform or 
modernise the old spelling. Mr. Macaulay Fitzgibbon has been 
fairly successful in his extracts from Dunbar in his antho- 
logy of early English and Scottish poetry ; but the music of 
a line is sometimes lost by changing the Scottish ‘a’ for the 
English ‘ rose’ for ‘ rase’—‘ I rase, and by a roser did 
me rest ’— or by substituting ‘ere’ for ‘or,’ which (we may re- 
mind Mr. Fitzgibbon) is to be found in Tennyson with the 
sense of ‘before.’ But these are niceties. All that need be 
insisted on here is that some appreciation of the effect of such 
niceties and some effort to deal with them are demanded of the 
editor of a poetical text; and that Mr. Small does not seem to 
have given thema thought. Nor has he arranged the sequence 
of the several poems according to any intelligible system. The 
result is that those who have undertaken the task of completing 
his edition have had to go to work under more than ordinary 
disadvantages. 

The part now published of the edition contains the intro- 
duction by Mr. Aeneas Mackay; and another part is yet to 
come containing notes on the poems and a glossary by the 
Rev. Dr. Gregor of Pitsligo. The appendices to the introduc- 
tion set right much of the confusion in which Mr, Small left the 
text. This is especially the case of the ‘Table of Dunbar’s 
Poems according to the probable order of their dates’ made up 
by Mr. Mackay. This table and the introduction proper are 
founded on an intimate knowledge of the history of Dunbar’s 
time, and are so helpful towards a real comprehension of the 
poet that a student, coming wearied from the perfunctory 
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editing of the text is doubly grateful for their loving diligence, 
thoroughness, and good scholarship. Dunbar has suffered 
much injustice (as Mr. Russell Lowell’s angry estimate shows) 
from the ill editing of his poems. He has suffered less perhaps 
from a lack of knowledge as to his historical environment. But 
Mr. Mackay’s introduction will remove all complaint upon that 
score. It sketches Dunbar’s personal history in connection 
with the history of his time, and gives a critical account of 
his poems and his place in literature. Nothing could be 
better than this critical account to put a reader in the proper 
disposition to appreciate the medizvalism of the poems them- 
selves ; but the purely historical part is the more valuable, 
because it is newly done, and makes the conception of the 
man more clear and strong. It is short, but must have cost 
much labour of research. Mr. Mackay owes something, as 
he more than once acknowledges, to the works of Mr. Laing 
and Professor Schipper. He has, however, gone over their 
ground with the eagerness of an independent inquirers 
and has substantially enriched our knowledge of Dunbare 
It is true that there are no new discoveries of importance to 
report, though a mention of a poem copied on the fly-leaf of a 
ms. of the Regiam Majyestatem, and not apparently printed or 
collated for the edition, tantalises a reader’s curiosity. But a 
new and strong light is thrown on the personality of the poet 
by Mr. Mackay’s fresh grouping of meagre facts hitherto dis- 
connected ; and by the skill with which he brings them into 
line with the social and political history of Scotland in Dunbar’s 
time. Few poets need this kind of illustration to a greater 
degree than the author of Zhe Thistle and the Rose. What 
may be called the raw material of the illustration is supplied 
without stint in Mr. Mackay’s appendix of ‘ Historical Notices 
of Persons alluded toin Dunbar’s Poems.’ It is wrought up 
into a striking historical portrait of the poet in the introduc- 
tion. The full value and beauty of Dunbar’s work will probably 
never be appreciated by a wide public of general readers until 
some scholar so edits his text as to make it ‘understanded 
of the general.’ Opinions may well differ as to whether his 
poetry is by its nature and temper precluded from being 
popular. The question, however, can never be thoroughly 
decided until the poems get a free chance of a hearing. Those 
who have passed the barrier of archaism in language and 
spelling that makes the way to Dunbar a private road for the 
use of scholars are fairly well agreed that, take away Burns and 
Scott, there is no greater Scottish poet than he who sang the 
Lament for the Makkars. Yuttounderstand the work a reader 
must understand the singer. It is Mr. Mackay’s distinction 
among those who have sought to elucidate the poems of Dunbar 
by learning, that he gives his readers a more animated and 
animating conception of the poet and his circle than has been 
before attainable. It remains to say that his work is well sup- 
plied with indices and the usual apparatus of reference, and that 
it is adorned by several interesting and curious facsimiles. 


HERALDRY. 


A Dictionary of Heraldry. By CHARLES NORTON ELVIN, 
M.A. London: Kent. 

‘Since we talk of heraldry, I will go read Guillim, said Sir 
Hildebrand. Doubtless the folio which shortened the winter 
evening for the staunch old Cavalier would be the second im- 
pression of the 1660 edition, for the previous one ‘had the 
unhappy fate to have a blot on its escocheon, viz. the insertion 
of Oliver's Creatures, which as no merit could enter them in 
such a Regiment but usurpation, so we have in this fifth impres- 
sion exploded them and inserted the Persons, Titles, and Dig- 
nities of such as his Majesty (since his blessed Restauration 
conferred Honour upon ; so that the Corn may be intire of one 
Sheaf, and the Grapes of one Vine. But the second Charles 
was himself ‘exploded’ when, in a subsequent edition (that of 
1724), the plate of his ‘effigies’ was vilely altered to represent 
the first George. 

Guillim was unfortunate in having for his first brief bio- 
grapher Anthony & Wood, who first gave utterance to the 
scandalous story that the real author of his Display of Heraldry 
was Dr. John Barkham, Dean of Bocking : unfortunate also 
in having for the posthumous editions of his book incompetent 
editors, chief among them being one Richard Blome. But 
Anthony comes in here to nake some amends to the memory 
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of Guillim, for says he : ‘this person Blome is esteemed by the 
chiefest Herolds a most impudent person, and the late indus- 
trious Garter (Sir William Dugdale) has told me that he gets 
a livelihood by bold practises. He is a kind of Arms Painter 
(but originally a ruler of books and paper) who has since 
practised for divers years progging tricks in employing necessi- 
tous Persons to write in several Arts, and to get contributions 
of noblemen to promote the work.’ Anthony is not the only 
one who has a hit at this worthy, for Bishop Nicolson says of 
another work put out by him that it ‘is an entire piece of theft 
out of Camden and Speed.’ 

The 1724 edition of Guillim is called the sixth ; but if we 
count the two impressions of the 1660 it is actually the seventh. 
Moule tells us that in 1822 a copy was worth twelve guineas and 
upwards. Guillim’s first edition (1611) was a folio. That of our 
own Nisbet was but a modest octavo, which was issued in 1702 
from the shop of Mr. J. MacEuen, ‘ over against the Cross Well 
in the High Street of Edinburgh.’ Two years after this Nisbet 
was granted by the Parliament of Scotland a pecuniary aid of 
£200 to enable him to carry out a work ‘ which bore a close 
alliance to the honour of the nation.’ This he never received, 
which may perhaps account for the fact that it took sixteen 
years for his book to grow a quarto. Four years after, in 1722, 
it came out as a full-grown folio. Not long after this ‘ Alex- 
ander Nisbet, gent.’ was laid to rest in the Greyfriars. There 
is every reason to believe that he received but small emolument 
and little thanks for his unwearied assiduity in research ; for 
we know that before his death he found it necessary to assign 
to his bookseller his property and interest in the work. 

Twenty years passed before the second or supplementary 
volume of Nisbet’s System: appeared, compiled from his ma- 
terials by Mr. Robert Fleming and the then Ross Herald, Mr. 
Roderick Chalmers. Nisbet was so far fortunate in compari- 
son with Guillim that he had no scurrilous biographer to 
rend his tabard: fortunate, too, in having careful and com- 
petent editors. It was in his copy that Alexander Chalmers 
wrote on the fly-leaf: ‘In 1802 Ritson borrowed this book, as 
he could not then get an ordinary copy of the two volumes for 
less than nineteen guineas.’ No wonder, then, that the acute 
and enterprising William Blackwood brought out a facsimile 
reprint of Nisbet, first in 1804 and again in 1816. This is 
worth at the present day fully the price at which it was pub- 
lished—seven guineas. 

To the book at present under consideration it is pleasant 
to be able to accord the highest commendation. It is em- 
bellished with forty-seven plate, comprising over two thou- 
sand charges, all drawn by the author, and most creditably 
engraved. Mr. Elvin modestly hopes that it will be of ad- 
vantage to the heraldic painter and engraver; but it will be 
more than this, for it will prove of use to the architect also, 
and likewise to such as are beginning the study of the ‘ heroique 
art.’ With Mr. Elvin’s Dictionary and a copy of Boutell or 
Planché, the student will acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
the subject to be able to advance to the reading and apprecia- 
tion of the old masters—Guillim, Edmonson, or Nisbet—and 
thoroughly enjoy the quaint Accedence of Gerard Leigh. The 
author’s definitions of heraldic terms are correctly and clearly 
expressed, and we may refer as an example of his success in 
this respect to the word ‘blason,’ which necessarily required 
a fuller explanation than most of the others. On the other 
hand, we wish he had gone more fully into the matter of the 
gyronnys, more especially of the very interesting gyronny of 
eight. He omits altogether the ancient form of this subor- 
dinary, which is shown in the old seal of the Campbells of 
Craignish. Apparently the law that ‘ one of the lines forming 
the pattern called gyronny should ever be in fess’ is here 
transgressed ; butit is not so, for of the cross patée and saltier 
patée of which it is formed, two gyrons stand truly in pale, 
two tn fess, two in bend, and two in bend sinister. But the 
most important point which has to be determined with regard 
to the gyronny of eight is, Which gyron should have the 
premier place, and therefore bear the metal? Gerard Leigh, 
writing of the wreath, which is a parallel case, gives it as a 
rule ‘that you must evermore begin with the metal and end 
with the colour” Mr. George Seton (than whom there can 
be no better nor more trustworthy authority) gives the place 
of honour to ‘the first of the four triangles on the dexter side 
above the horizontal line which crosses the fess point of the 
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escutcheon.’ This, then, ought to bear the metal or the fur, as 
in the case of the Loudon coat, for instance. Mr. Elvin has 
adhered to this rule in one instance and transgressed it in two. 
But still he is in good company ; for Nisbet, usually so accurate, 
has, out of fourteen achievements in which the gyronny of eight 
appears, given eight incorrectly and only six according to the 
above rule. There is an example of this erroneous arrangement 
of the tinctures in the stained glass window at the south end of 
Edinburgh Parliament House, which is a good example of bad 
art and bad taste—so far, at least, as heraldry is concerned. 
FICTION. 

Not since that vision of the double life of men, D7. Feky// and 
Mr. Hyde, startled a careless generation has such brilliant 
treatment of the extra-human been shown as in Mr. J. Mac- 
Laren Cobban’s Master of His Fate (Edinburgh ; Blackwood). 
It may seem an exaggeration to say that even as we have all 
something of the Hyde in us, so are we all something of the 
vampire. Mr. Cobban does not hint that this is his burden ; 
but it is at least the text of a homily that might well be taken 
from his book. Vampires are not common in literature, but Mr. 
Cobban’s variety—and this is saying much—is absolutely new. 
His hero—for hero he is: Julius Courtney is his name—lives 
on nerve-force abstracted from his fellow men and women; 
but (and here Mr. Cobban shows something akin to genius, 
and gifts his story with something more than akin to poetry), 
Julius falls in love, his sense of right and wrong is strangely 
awakened, and with the glory of a great self-sacrifice he atones 
for his past. The motto of his life had been ‘Whatsoever 
mine eyes desired I kept not from them; | withheld not my 
heart from any joy.’ But to him, brimming over with the 
intensity of the enjoyment of life, crowded with the pleasures 
of the senses, packed with all the desires and delights of life, 
there comes not satiety but the knowledge that even his strange 
gift of recuperation must some day lose its virtue ; and he is 
stricken with a pure and noble passion which makes him capable 
of all—even of death. He has known 

‘ the loves that complete and control 
All the joys of the flesh, all the sorrows 
That wear out the soul.’ 
But he knows more before the end. He thought he had 
found the secret to solve the riddle of Nature, the Sphinx ; 
‘but it was an empty hope, a vain imagination. ... Yet,’ 
says he, ‘I have lived! Yes,I have lived!’ But, he con- 
fesses, ‘I have truly lived only since I saw her.’ All this and 
the many fascinating incidents and inventions of his story 
are told with a reserve, a power of self-control, and a dignity 
that mark the author an artist. It is striking work, and very 
far superior to anything that Mr. Cobban has yet done. 

From A/dderdene (London : Methuen) it is plain that Major 
Norris Paul has somehow learned to write grammatical Eng- 
lish ; but in any other respect he is as far as may be from the 
ideal writer. There is nota single character in A/derdene in 
whose fortunes it is possible to take the slightest interest. A 
fatuous family curse, wearisome mysteries, more wearisome 
anecdotes, and a humour which finds vent in such names as Dr. 
Bloodlet, Squire Gotobed, and Sergeant Spunyarn—and all this 
to the tune of 454 pages—is Major Norris Paul’s idea of anovel. 
And the worst is there is nothing to make one hope that his next 
attempt—for he is sure to go on writing—will be either better or 
shorter. If he were not a hopeless person he might read with 
advantage Mr. Christie Murray’s new book, Zhe Queen’s Scarf 
(London: Spencer Blackett) the name cf it. When that gentle- 
man, who certainly can write whatever he may be as a lecturer, 
has a good story to tell he has the wit to refrain from that 
irrelevance (otherwise called padding) which tends to ruin a 
reader’s temper and an author’s reputation. The result is that 
a brighter and more thoroughly readable little thing than Zhe 
Queen’s Scarf is just now hard to find. The story is instinct 
with life and humour, and the characters—from luckless ‘ John 
Arbuthnott, Master of Arts’ to Moise the Jew—are the exact 
opposite of Major Norris Paul’s. When you come to the last 
page you only wish there were two more volumes. 

Mr. Fairfax L. Cartwright, we believe, some years ago wrote 
a tragedy called Bianca Capello, on the title-page of which 
he described himself as ‘B.A.’ and ‘ Third Secretary in Her 
Majesty’s Diplomatic Service.’ Had it not been for these early 
revelations, we should have judged from the sole evidence of 
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Olga Zanelli (London : Sonnenschein) that he is an Ollen- 
dorffian foreigner trying his hand at English. Olga Zanelli 
is written with a very pronounced German accent, so to say; 
and its nice derangement of ‘shall’ and ‘will, ‘should’ and 
‘would,’ is of an order none but a laborious Scot could surpass. 
The story itself is ordinary enough. Itis that of the morganatic 
marriage (‘not to put too fine a point upon it’) of a certain Count 
Klinkenstein, which ends dismally and tragically for all con- 
cerned, as of course such an unsanctioned and unholy alliance 
ever must. But the average patron of Mudie’s will find her 
account neither in the story nor in its highly moral lesson, but 
in the incidental back-stairs revelations of Berlin society. There 
is evidence, too, that to convey these and his eminently respect- 
able opinions about things in general was Mr. Fairfax L. Cart- 
wright’s serious purpose in writing his book. 

As for Mr. C. S. H. Brereton and 7he Last Days of Olympus 
(London: Kegan Paul), it may be said that he is less lucid 
than portentous, and that, being hard to understand, his book 
is also hard to read. 77s purpose is allegorical ; z¢s effect is 
one of bewilderment. That much is certain—that much and 
no more. Do you care for the adventures of a certain Triton 
in company with Clotho, and Queenly Night, and a Dream, and 
Prometheus? Are you in the vein for a ramble in that starry 
wilderness of thought where Nought is Everything and Every- 
thing is Nought? Do you aspire to charge upon charging 
comets, shoot upon shooting stars, shrink from Eternal Fire, 
be purged of mortal grossness, discourse and be tested of the 
Mighty One, and declare the doom of Olympus—of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, Virorum, and the rest—in the language of 
melodrama but with something of the heroic self-consciousness 
of Mme. Blavatsky? Then is Mr. Brereton your man; and 
then is Zhe Last Days of Olympus literature. But if your in- 
terest in a new fire-myth be faint, if you love to understand 
what you read, if your taste for the unintelligible is small, and 
your feeling for such ways as are dark and such tricks as 
are vain does not extend to romance nor even allegory—then 
is Mr. Brereton for all his cleverness a writer not to be read, 
and his book for all its purpose a work to be avoided 

The pleasantest facts about Zhe Chumplebunnys (London : 
Chapman), by W. Beatty-Kingston, are its shortness and its 
readable type. Entirely it appears to lack the merit of suffi- 
ciency. It may be that the Chumplebunnys might have found 
a place in history had Thackeray been their chronicler. But 
as it is, the story of their German cook Thekla who, ruddier 
than the cherry, indulges in orgies of self-purification with a 
bath-brick and a nutmeg-grater, and is the object of devour- 
ing public curiosity, reads flat, although she had the soul of 
a poet and led her master dances. Deserting the kitchen, Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston puts to sea. His ‘family’ make the journey 
from London to Ostend, enduring by the way the remark- 
able adventures that fall to the lot of tourists of the Arthur 
Sketchley type ; from Ostend they journey to Brussels ; later, 
at ‘Eastermouth,’ Mrs. Chumplebunny discovers the widely 
advertised mineral baths to be all made up by mixing a table- 
spoonful of chemicals with several hundreds of gallons of 
water ; and so forth, and so forth. Two other sketches make 
up the volume. The first, entitled Zhree Weddings, should 
be severely skipped ; the last, Why A. P. Lives in Lodgings, is 
interesting. On the whole the book is dreadfully dull. 

Mr. T. Sparrow begins his O/ympias (Remington) with a 
Whitmaniacal description of Athens in the twelfth century, and 
then proceeds to tell a rather dull story about the young man 
Theodore. Theodore’s peccadilloes are supposed to be explained 
when he says: ‘Let us follow Nature! Nature alone’; and, 
though a perfect Lothario, his sins are not particularly original, 
except when he frightens the Emperor Alexis to death by mas- 
querading as St. Michael. Olympias, the heroine, is a kind of 
medizval George Eliot, but somehow fails to interest anybody 
in her second-hand philosophy. Gibbon and one or two ency- 
clopeedias would have enabled the author to contrive a set of 
imperial apartments which should not recall the art of the 
Second (French) Empire. Furthermore, he does not seem to 
know the difference between the Catholic and Greek Churches. 
When the term ‘ Catholic Church’ is used the Roman com- 
munion is nearly always understood, except in works of Angli- 
can controversy. But medieval Greece should be left to such 
heroic writers as Mr. Haggard, who, if they fail, at least fail 
well. 
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The stanza prelusive of Mr. Reginald Lucas’s /m Days of 
Adversity (London : Hatchards) is ominous. Assuredly to 
read it is to learn how idiotic a thing it is ‘to suffer and be 
strong’ enough to endure until the end. The book, indeed, is 
a vapid society novel, and contains but a single chapter—where 
the author essays a depressing imitation of Syéz/—which is out 
of the common run. It is close on four hundred weary pages 
long ; it flaunts the vile, the anti-Socratic, vocable ‘ Psuchee’ ; 
it does not even end happily. Voz/a / 


OLD AND NEW. 


Astronomical Observations made at the University Observa- 
tory, Oxford, under the direction of Charles Pritchard, D.D., 
etc. No. UL: Researches in Stellar Parallax by the aid of Photo- 
graphy. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The parallaxes here dealt 
with are those perspective displacements of brighter and pre- 
sumably nearer fixed stars with regard to minute stellar points 
in the remote background of the heavens, such displacements 
being, of course, due to our yearly movement round the sun 
and consequent change of point of view. If the minute stellar 
points—the stars of comparison—were at an infinite distance 
the parallax would represent half the angle which the earth’s 
orbit subtends at the star compared. The constant number, 
206,265, would consequently exceed this small quantity as many 
times as the star's distance does that of the sun. Within the 
compass of 138 octavo pages we learn how telescopic photographs 
of eight stars and their background were taken on many nights 
in the years 1886-88, how these pictures were tested and mea- 
sured, and how the parallaxes were computed. It may be men- 
tioned that the focus was found by trial photographs each night, 
and that owing to changes of refraction, as well as to the rapid 
increase in the images of the brighter stars, the exposure was 
usually limited to five minutes. As a rule, four photographs taken 
in immediate succession were treated in the laboratory as four 
impressions of a single picture. The linear interval between 
two of the stars of comparison on the negatives was adopted 
as the scale to which all other measures were referred. This, 
the keystone of the whole investigation, assumes the relative 
fixity of these stars in the heavens. The summary of results 
is headed by eight very accordant values of the parallax of the 
celebrated double star 61 Cygni, four for each component. 
Their mean, 0.434, shows that this star is nearly half a million 
times as far from us as the sun. We learn also that $8 Cas- 
siopeiz is almost three times, the Pole-star above five times, 
and a Cephei seven times as distant as 61 Cygni. The text 
gives simply the parallaxes, leaving all inference as to the dis- 
tances to the reader. For the stars » and y Cassiopeix the 
distances come out so large as to be practically immeasurable, 
or we are driven to the conclusion that these luminaries are no 
nearer to us than the small telescopic stars in that constellation, 
perhaps not even so near. This remark partly applies to a 
Cephei. It is intended to extend these admirable researches 
to all the second magnitude stars in the northern heavens. 

The demand for Dickens faileth never; and a ‘ Pictorial 
Edition’ (London: Chapman), with Fred Barnard’s illustra- 
tions, is now being issued in shilling parts. Two-thirds of 
Dombey and Son are contained in the couple of instalments 
already published ; each part consisting of nearly two hundred 
pages of letterpress and over a score of pictures. M. Ledos 
de Beaufort’s Society in Paris (London: Chatto), from the 
French of ‘Count Paul Vassili,’) confuses the Valmont of és 
Liaisons dangereuses with a certain ‘ learned naturalist and ex- 
plorer’; describes the late Victor Cousin as ‘a profound and 
original thinker’; and remarks that ‘ when her intimate person 
has startled under the magic incantation, then only is a woman 
accomplished.’ Our Celebrities (London : Sampson Low) sup- 
plies in its latest issue admirable photographs by Walery of 
the Marchioness of Stafford, Lady Brooke, and Sir Robert 
Morier, accompanied by biographical sketches, two of which 
are by A. M. Broadley, while the third is unsigned. Laugh 
and Learn (Glasgow: Blackie), by Jennett Humphreys, is an 
excellent series of lessons and games for the nursery. We 
have also received a new edition, being the sixth, of Zhe 
Huguenots; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England and Ireland (London: Murray), by Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D.; a new edition, being the third, of A New Geography 
on the Comparative Method (London : Simpkin), by Professor 
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Meiklejohn ; a ‘new edition, being the second, of Adsolute 
Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism (London : Mac- 
millan), by Andrew Gray ; a new edition, being the fifth, of Dr. 
Gordon Stables’ excellent treatise Our Friend the Dog (Lon- 
don : Dean), with an additional chapter on basset hounds by 
Everett Millais ; a new edition, being the second, of Wyndham 
Towers (Edinburgh: Douglas), by T. B. Aldrich; and a 
pamphlet on Recent Methods of Educational and University 
Legislation (Glasgow : MacLehose), by Professor W. P. Dick- 
son. 


NOVELTIES. 


Good diaries and pocket-books—the best of their kind, in- 
deed—come to us from Messrs. John Walker and Co. (London: 
Farringdon Lane) ; and with them a number of pretty books— 
as Zhe Yule Log, and a capital ballad by Colonel John Hay, 
and The Cotter's Saturday Night, and Tam O’Shanter, and 
selections from Wordsworth and Shakespeare : all elaborately 
illustrated, all choicely printed and produced, all suitable for 
giving at this season. The Christmas and New Year cards, too, 
prepared by thefsame firm are distinguished by taste, simplicity, 
and elegance. Too much has not been attempted in them ; 
just enough has been achieved’; to say that is to say every- 
thing. Simplicity is the characteristic of the productions of 
this firm; a splendour of gold and colours that of the wares sent 
out by Messrs. Marcus Ward (London, Belfast, and New York). 
In one of their publications, the suggestion of an illuminated 
missal—called Magnificat—are reproductions in chromo-litho- 
graphy of three famous Madonnas of Raphael’s: the Granduca, 
the Della Sedia, and the San Sisto, to wit ; in another C. S. Cal- 
verley’s pleasant Lad/-Room Comedy is pleasantly illustrated (in 
colours) by May Oulton; a third,Chris/mas Day, gives a selection 
from Keble with some admirable specimens of gold-and-colour 
printing; Zhine for Ever and Mizpah are composed of verses by 
F. R. Havergal and designs—fioral and landscape—by name- 
less artists, all excellently printed ; Longfellow (Flower-de-Luce), 
Wordsworth (Queen of the Stars), Heber (Lilies of the Field), 
Dickens (Christmas at Manor Farm), are also laid under con- 
tribution, and in each case the result is worth having and worth 
giving. Capital for children are such books as 7he Kelpie’s 
Fiddle-Bow, while Drifting Leaves and The Wreath are good 
enough for their elders, however good these be. The Christmas 
and New Year cards produced by Messrs. Marcus Ward have 
always been taking in design and aspect, and this year they are 
at least as taking as ever. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ficrion. 

A Cruel Wrong. By Mrs. Houston. London: White. 1 vol. 

A Gipsy Singer. By Warren Townshend. London: Digby. 
I vol. 

A Little Fourney in the World. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
London : Sampson Low. 1 vol. 

Lord Allanroe. London: Digby. 1 vol. 

Louis Draycott. By Mrs. R. S. de Courcy Laffan. London : 
Chapman. 2 vols. 

Sybil Rosss Marriage. By F. C. Phillips and C. J. Wills. 
1 vol. 

The M.F.H.s Daughter. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. London: 
White. 3 vols. 

The Preacher of St. Fustins. By A. M. Rose. London : Stott. 
I vol, 

Three Diggers. By Percy Clarke. London: Sampson Low. 
I vol. 

Two Pardons. By H.S. Vince. London: Ward. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 
Matthew Prior: A Selection from His Poems. By Austin 
Dobson. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 
TRAVEL. 
A Race with the Sun. By C. H. Harrison. Chicago: Dibble. 


BioGrapuy. 

Dr. Fohn Brown and His Sister Isabella. By E. T. M‘L. 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 
Fames Macdonell of ‘The Times. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 

London: Hodder. 12s. 
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Letters of the Rev. Fohn Kerr, D.D. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

The Early Diary of Fanny Burney. Edited by A. R. Ellis, 
London: Bell. 32s. 

Thomas Bewick and His Pupils. By Austin Dobson. London: 


Chatto. 6s. 
History. 


India Past and Present. By James Samuelson. London : 
Trubner. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. By W. H. Hutton. London : 
Nutt. 1s. 6d. 

The Book of Wallace. By Charles Rogers, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh : Grampian Club. 2 vols. 

The Makers of Modern Italy. By J. A. R. Marriott. London: 
Macmillan. 

The Marriages of the Bourbons. By D. A. Bingham. London: 
Chapman. 32s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christ and His Times. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 

The Expositor. Vol. xX. London: Hodder. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Acrobats and Mountebanks. By H. L. Roux. London : 


Chapman. 
Old Country Life. By S. Baring-Gould. London: Methuen. 
1os. 6d. 


Summary Criminal Procedure and Appeal. By R. W. Renton. 
Edinburgh : Clark. 

The ‘Henry Irving’ Shakespeare. Vol. Vii. Glasgow: Blackie. 
Ios. 6d. 

The Marvellous Adventures and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll 
Owlglass. By K. R. H. Mackenzie. London: Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

ForEIGN. 


Almanach de Gotha; Annuaire généalogique, diplomatique, et 
statistique. S90. Gotha: J. Perthes. 7 m. 

An Essay on the Application of Mathematical Analysis to the 
Theories of Electricity and Magnetism. 1828. By G. 
Green. Fcsm.-Druck. Berlin: Mayer. Iom. 

Ant. Casparo Gozzt Malmignati e t suot tempi. Verona: 
Drucker. 41. 

Die Mongolen in Posen, Schlesien, Bohmen u. Mahren: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte a. grossen Mongolensturmes im J. 
7244. Von G. Bachfeld. Innsbruck: Wagner. 2 m. 

Die Schneedecke besonders in deutschen Gebirgen. Von ¥* 
Ratzel. Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 8 m. 

Die Sprache der mittelenglischen Reimchrontk d. Robert v. 
Gloucester. Von F. Pabst. I. Lautlehre. Berlin : Mayer. 
2 m. 50 pf. 

G. A. Birger et les origines anglaises de la ballade littéraire en 
Allemagne. Par B. de Maury. Paris: Hachette. 5 fr. 

Il codice trlandese dell’ Ambrosiana. G.J. Ascoli. Vol. 1. e U1. 
8vo. Torino: Loescher. 9]. 60 c. 

Italia trredenta. G. Chiesi. Milano: Aliprandi. 61. 

Jahres-Ausstellung, Minchener, v. Kunstwerken aller Nationen 
iSS9. Text v. M. Bernstein. Munchen: Albert. 9 m. 

Kunsthritische Studien ib. italienische Maleret. Die Galerien 
horghese u. Doria Panfilt in Rom. Von J. Lermolieff. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 10m. 

La lutte pour la vie: Drame. Par A. Daudet. Paris: Lévy. 
4 fr. 

La soctété du consulat et l’'empire. Par E. Bertin. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Lenfance dun homme. Yar A. Charpentier. Paris: Lemerre. 
3 fr. Soc. 

l’Etat moderne et ses fonctions. Par P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 9 fr. 

Les représentants du peuple en mission et la justice révolution- 
naire dans les départements. Tome IV. Par H. Wallon. 
Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Louis VI. le Gros: Annales de sa vie et de son régne (108I- 
1137). Par A. Luchaire. Paris: Picard. 15 fr. 

Neue Beethoveniana: Neue Ausg. m. 2 ungedruckten Briefen 
Beethovens an Goethe. Von Th. Frimmel. Wien : Gerold. 
10 m. 

Romische Geschichte. Von W. Ihne. Band 7. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 5 m. 

Saggio di etimologie siciliane. G. Giveni. 8vo. Palermo: 
Claussen. 15 1. 

S. Martin v. Lucca u. die Anfinge der toskanischen Skulptur 
im. Mittelalter. Von A. Schmarsow. Breslau: Schott- 
lander. 9m. 

Thédtre complet. 


Par H. Becque. Paris: Charpentier. 7 fr. 








MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


DEMETER: 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of 
Canterbury in his Second Visitation. By Epwarp Wuirte, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Crown $vo. 6s. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION; Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp CarrEeNnTER, 
Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
145. 

NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: S. Ignatius— 
S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. Licutroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. etc. Second Edition. Three Vols., demy 8vo. 48s. 

BY THE REV. CANON WESTCOTT. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, 
with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, etc. 8vo. 14s. 

NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, 
M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, 
Author of the ‘ Holy Roman Empire [I'wo Vols. Extra crown 8vo. 25s. 

Part I1.—TuHE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Part II.—TuHe State GovERNMENTS, 

Part I1].—Tue Party System. Part 1V.—Pusric Opinion. Part V.—ILLus- 

TRATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. Part VI.—SociaL INstTITUTIONS. 

IDYLLS OF A LOST VILLAGE. By Joun A. Bripces, 
Author of ‘Wet Days.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—NeEw Vo.tuME. 

BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONNETS. From the Poetic 


Works of HENryY WapsworTH LONGFELLOW. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is., No. 363, JANUARY, contains :— 


1. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XVIII.—XX. 

2. THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF POPE. By William Minto. 

. THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

4. THE BALLAD OF THE LAST SUTTEE. By Yussuf. 

;. THE FATHER OF LOW GERMAN POETRY. By C. H. Herford. 

6. GRANVILLE SHARP AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. By Lt.-Col. Granville Browne. 
>. THE WHIGS AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 

,. THE HEAD OF THE DISTRICT. Wy Rudyard Kipling. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, profusely illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., 


contains: 


. PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER. After A. del Sarto. Frontispi 
2. /S LIFE WORTH LIVINC? By Alfred Austin. 
. THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND BRITISH MALAYA. By Sir Frederick 
Dickson, K.C.M.G. 
4. COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION AMONG WOMEN. x. By Mrs. Jeune. 
. By W. J. Walker. 

5. THE WORLD IN SELF. By Sophy Singleton. 
6. HOORN AND ENKHUIZEN. By R. T. Blomfield. 
7- THE DOLL’S HOUSE—AND AFTER. By W. Besant. 
8. NEW YEAR'S DAY IN A PERSIAN VILLAGE. By J. Theodore Bent. 

. CYCLE OF SIX LOVE-LYRICS.—I/. ‘WHERE PALMS MAKE PLEASANT SHADE.’ 


Words by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn. 
10. DUTCH GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. Lecky. 
11. THE LABOURS OF THE XII. MONTHS.—JANUARY. By Heywood Sumner. 


12. THE RING OF AMASIS. A Romance. Chap. V. By the Earl of Lytton. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
‘PAISLEY POETS.’ 


Just Published, Price Five Shillings, Vol. 1., Crown 8vo, pp. 506. 
By ROBERT BROWN, UNDERWOOD PARK, PAISLEY. 
‘PAISLEY POETS,’ 


From the earliest record (seventeenth century) to the present time, with 
brief Memoirs of 107 Poets, and extracts from their poetry. 


Vol. IT., at least equally large, will shortly follow. 
rO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLISHERS, 


J. & J. COOK, 94 HIGH STREET, PAISLEY. 
a BIBLES, 
P EW BIBLES, 
‘TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. With Studies of 


Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyronand the Lot. By G. Curis- 
TOPHER Davies, Author of ‘Norfolk Broads and Rivers,’ and 
Mrs. BROUGHALL. 8vo, with numerous full-page Illustrations. 15s. 
© A book delig ghtful to read and pleasant to | ok at. It takes us into the midst of 
‘‘ Lost Country,” which the wandering tourist from our own land hz as not yet dis- 
ered. . . . The illustrations add much to the charms of a charming book. 
sian 
‘It is cheerful in effect and good in manner, and contains a great deal of informa- 
bout a district and a people both of which are more strange to the British 
Scots Observer. 


a 


tion a 
tourist than they should be. 


A SUITABLE GIFT BOOK. 
ART IN SCOTLAN D its Origin and Progress. By 
ROBERT BRYDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘The most comprehensive history that has yet been published. Intelligent re- 
search and industry have gone towards its pr mduction. It is a mine of facts on the 
ori igi! and development of Scottist n Art.’— Scotsman. 

‘A more interesting addition than Mr. Brydall’s volume has not for some time 
been made to that se tion of Scottish literature whi h- < vai with Scottish Art.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

SCOTTISH SONG: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social 
Significance. By JoHN STUART BLACKIE, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘A Song of 
Heroes,’ etc. Crown 8vo. With Music. 7s. 6d. 

LYRICS: Legal and Miscellaneous. By the late Georce 
OuTRAM, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, with Explanatory 
Notes. Edited by J. H. Sroppart, LL.D., and Illustrated by 
WILLIAM RALSTON and A. S. Boyp. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hitt Burton, Author of 
‘The History of Scotland,’ ‘The Scot Abroad,’ etc. New 
Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

and other Poems. by 
Price 3s. 6d. 


LAYS OF MIDDLE AGE; 


James Hepperwick, LL.D. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Cheap Edition, With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. In Uniform Binding. 


Silas Marner. 2s, 6d. 
Romola, 3s. 6d. 

Daniel Deronda. ‘7s. 6d. 
Middlemarch. 7s. 6d. 


Adam Bede. 3s. 6d. 

The Mill on the Floss. 3s. 6d. 

Felix Holt the Radical. 3s. 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 3s. 
Handsomely bound in half-calf, 50s. ; half Persian morocco, gilt 


top, 52s. ; ; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. 6d. 


George Eliot’s Life. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet 


Printed from a new and legible type. Complete in 24 
Each Volume, price 5s., may be had 


Edition. 
Volumes. Price £6. 


separately. 


WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAYINGS, IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. Selected from the Works of GEORGE 


Evior. Fighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
Printed 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
+} 


on fine paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. And in French morocco or 


Russia, 5s. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY SIR NOEL PATON. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By PrRoressor AyToun, D.C.L. Small 
4to, gilt, cloth, 21s. Cheaper Editions. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
3s. 6d., and Is. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth 
Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and’@Crowquill. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. First Series, 12 Volumes. 
Cloth, 18s., Roxburghe binding, 12 Vols. in 6, 22s. 6d., half-c alf 
extra, 24s., half morocco, 27s. 6d. Second Series. 12 Volumes. 

Cloth, 30s., Roxburghe, 37s. 6d., half-calf gilt, 45s. 6d., half 


morocco, 55s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 


Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, sold by all Booksellers. 
Now Ready, price £2, 2s. 


THE RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.  Descrip- 


tive, Historical, Pictorial. Rivers of the East Coast. With numerous highly 
a shed En gravings from Original Drawings. Royal 4to, 384 pages, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, with Etching as Frontispiece. 
Now Ready, price 6s. 
STAR-LAND. Being Talks with Young People 

about the See ae the _ avens. By Sir Re BERT STAWELL Batt, LL.D., 
Ys ResSeg Pood Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of ‘The Story of the 
FB etc. Tock 8vo. 

Now Ready, price 5s. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. Being Memories of the 
Adventures of Mr. John Marvel, a servant of his late Majesty King Charles 1. 
in the years 1642-3. Written by Himsel Edited in modern English by Q.. 
Author of ‘ Dead Man's Rock,’ ‘ The Hist Ory of l'roy Town,’ etc. 


NEW VOLUME BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By Rozerr Louis 


STEVENSON, Author of ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘ Kidnapped,’ etc. 14th Thousand. 
Crown &vo., cloth, price 5s. 
‘Mr. Stevenson has done it at last. 


] 


) In “The Master of Ballantrae” he has pro- 
duced something very like a classic. 


~Pall Mall Gazette. 


FINE ART VOLUMES. 
The Royal River. The Thames from Source to Sea. 


ith a series of beautiful Engravings. 42s. 
Picturesque Europe. Popular Edition. Containing hg. ex- 
quisite Steel Plates, and nearly 10 original Illustrations. 5 vols. 
Picturesque America. With 48 Steel Plates, 800 original 
Wood Engravings. 4 vols. each 42s. 


Picturesque Canada. With 600 Illustrations. 2 vols., each 63s. 
Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales: De- 


scri ptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, LL.D. ais. 


The ‘Magazine of Art’ Volume for 1889 (Vol. XII.). 
With 12 exquisite Etchings, etc., and several hundred Engravings. 16s. 
ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 
The World of Adventure. Yearly volume. Fully Illus. gs. 
Our Earth and its Story. Complete in 3 volumes, each gs. 
The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. By kK. Wi1soy. 


mplete in 2 vol imes, €acn gs 

The Quiver. Yearly volume. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. Yearly volume. Illus. 9s. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Yearly volume. Illus. 7s. 6d. 
Our Own Country. With 1200 Illustrations. 6 vols., each 7s. 6d. 
Old and New Edinburgh. 600 Illustrations. 3 vols., each gs. 
Greater London. By E. Watrorp. 400 Illus. 2 vols., each gs. 
Old and New London. With 1200 Illus. 6 vols., each gs. 

“MESELLS C Care = ETE CATALOGUE 

(ILLUSTRATED), co ntaining pz 


blished | ry Messrs. Cassell « and ipany } 
will be sent on request post free to any address. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate-Hill, London. 


[e. RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. LAWSON. 


iculars of upwards of 1000 volumes pub- 


n price trom 3d. to 50 guineas, 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MeNz1Es AND Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co 

“THE Rial ro. A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Revie ws tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses free ly and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnis! hes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘THe R1atto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 

about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THE RIALTO’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM HovuseE. OLp BroapDSTREET, Lonpon. E.C. 


NEW BOOKS AT 
3D. Orr PusBiisHED PRICE 


A SHILLING 


For Cash. 
MACNIVERN & WALLACE, 
136 PRINCES STREET. 


Curtous, Did, and Rare Books 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
GEORGE STREE|1 
EDINBURGH. 





INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON Apt LICATION, 
Q: ‘OTTISH NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR P RE VE N T IC \N 
» OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
COMPLAINTS of CRUELTY TO CHILDREN should be a 
SECRETARY, 3a Pitt STREET. ; ‘ , 
CLOTHING, igs or New, and —o and SHOES, which are much needed, 
both at the ane, > Hi g| h Street, nd at the Home, Stockbridge, will be received 
by ie A LD, 62 Mewthen erland Serest. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels will 


Idressed to the 


be sent fe 
SU BS¢ ‘RIP TIONS and DONATIONS will be 
ledged by 


3a PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


idly received and acknow- 
JOHN MACDONALD, 
Secretary for Eastern District. 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 


UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


HE COLLEGE OF 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Director—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E 


SELECT DAY and EVENING TECHNICAL and COMMERCIAL 


CLASSES RESUMED on rst October. 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gained this year. 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 3d., by post 4d., from the Director. 


HAMPAGUN E 


VIN BRUT, Royal Curvée, LEMOINE. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 


AND TO 
H.I.M. THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 
60s. per Dozen Bottles. 
64s. per 24 Half Bottles. 
Old landed parcels proporti ronally higher 


JAMES LYLE, 2 NICOL SON STREET, 
SOLE AGENT FOR EDINBURGH. 





ne OR Temes. & SON, 86 GrorGE STREET, 





provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish. 
ROOK RIFLES. 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS 


DIPLOMA FOR 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEsS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 


EDINBURGH. 





R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers darly. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 


Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
Telegraphic Address—* URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 


SPECIAL oo ee ee Bom 











| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRY- | 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified | 


of the utmost purity by Mr. E. 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 
JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 


[3 DIES 


GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 
All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. *o 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 


InvaALips’ WarM DressinGc-Gowns, 11s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 
All Fresh from London, and pnd Extvemety Moderate. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 AnD 34 GEORGE 


DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 
BULB GROWERS, 
5 Wagenweg, HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Champion’ Collection for Spring-Gardening containing 
1200 extra selected Bulbs, viz.:— 





STREET. 


Hyacinths, finest mixed. 25 Large Double Anemones. 

50 Tulips, Single Early. 50 Grape Hyacinths. 

25 »» Single Late. 50 Single Snowdrops. 

25 »» Double Early. 50 Scilla Sibirica. 

1oo Spanish Trises 25 Gladioli. 

25 English Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Pheasant's Eye 
yoo Crocus in four distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest mixed 
100 Double Ranunculuses. colours 


so Winter Aconites. 


50 Single Anemones. 


Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value 


£1. Half of the above quantity for IIs. 


For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded free on application. 


G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 


DRESSING- GOWNS. 


| LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, 









Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Tllustrate 


Seedsmen 


by 
Special 


«dt Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 


7 


e 


i, & 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














ANDAL Vik TORIAS, AND BROU GHAMS , with Good 
ORSES > (oingie or Pe rpt o Hire by the Week, Mor ith, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Hay, Oa BEANS, Bran, S v and Moss Lirrek for the Stable. Linsren, 
and other CakKEs, and Mga! Purstps, Cai rs, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
CaNnaAky and Hemp Set PoTaToRs, Manures, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 
STORE KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 
<€ Five. 


Five. MARSHALL’S 


/FAROLA 


ae BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
S= FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE 


F RED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
~ - FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
~_ ; 2A MAITLAND STREET 
(7wo Doors West /rom 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 














ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


TODD & © ¢., f \W RBADTEAS, CROSSES, 


FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 


7 MAITLAND STREET, | Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing.' 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH ry 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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_—_——_——_—————— 


Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limiten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
, TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 
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Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing 1s secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT.——Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and $s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . : ‘ 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : . 10d. 40 oz. bottles i.¢., } Gallon ‘ , , 2s. 
20 ,, ,, #¢., Imperial Pint. . P ‘ : ls. 3d. 80 ,, Pf t.¢., 4 Gallon ; : : ‘ 3s. 9d. 
264 ,, 4, %¢, 3 Gallon. : : ‘ : , ls. Gd. | 160 ,, ee z.¢., 1 Galion ; ‘ - F ‘ 7s. 


(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin, This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it is esfeciadly relished by children. In Bottles, Is., Is. 9d., 3s. 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
Is., Is. 10d, 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, S« da, 


Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
u'most care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 


BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—ts. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 
SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, ts. 3«., 


28.5 3S. 6d. 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES:— 


EDINBURGH. LEIT H. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 

29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSsS. 


49 LEITH WALK. iT Connected by Private Wire 
33 FERRY ROAD. f with No, 504. 


Offices and Stores :—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—TEteruone No. 504. 
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THE 
Ty vr Tr 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
HIS SOCIETY combines the Advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 

An Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £ 1coo only—the 
difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 2 »5 per cent 

The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and 
equitable, no share being given to those by whose early death there is a Joss. ON 
THIS PRINCIPLE large additions have been made to the participants. 

The FUNDS exceed 6? MILLIONS. 

Their INCREASE in last Septennium was greater than in any other Office in the 
Kingdom, due in large measure to systematic economy of management, the ratio of 
expenses over the same period being under ro per cent. of premiums. 

Full information and Tables on application. 
Oct. 1889. JAMES WATSON, MManager. 


OME AND COLONI AL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


LONDON. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. | M. Mowat, Esq. 
ANDREW J. MaAcDONALD, Esq. | Ropert Davis PEEBLEs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | James MyLng, Esq., W.S. 


General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLv Broapv Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of AssETs of all descriptions. 
The GuARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The MakinG of Apvances on Approved Security. 
The ContTRActTING for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
Loans. 

The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 


Secretaries for Scotland. 


64 QUEEN STREET, Epinaurcu. 


Te HE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
Limit 6D. 
CHAIRMAN—JOHN GUILD, Esa., DuNDEF. 
This Company is Open to BORROW a Limited Amount on DEBENTURE, 
for Three Years and upwards, at 3} per Cent. 


Orpinary Capitat (Paid Up), . ; : ; . £220,000 

es i (Uncalled), . : : ; 720,000 
PREFERENCE Capit al (P aid Up), ; j ; 3 160,000 
RESERVE FUNI ‘ > ‘ 155,000 


Full particulars may be “ on apf ic ation to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 PANMURE STREET, DUNDEE. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED BY Royat CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . : ‘ ; ; . £800.000 
RESERVE FUND, . . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SH AREHOL DERS, . £800,000 
$1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 





HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000 
The BANK receives MONEY on DE POST for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
hs ee CIE By Ris, 


Agents for Scotland. 


CAPITAL, £950,05 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


HOME INVESTMENT. 
Sis E SCOTTISH HERITAGES COMPANY 
LIMITED. Estrase.isHep 1874 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £64,031. PAID UP, £48,023. 
Chairman—JAMES COLSTON, Ken J.P., D.L., EpinpurGu. 


The Company will issue at the Term DEBE NTURE BONDS in amounts of 


£100 and upw ards, bearin glr iterest as follc Ws, to repiace « thers at higher rates now 
called in :— 
INTEREST—1 to 3 Years, . * ; ‘ 4 per Cent. 
- 3to 5 Years, . » 4 ; 
Payable Hz Alf. yearly. 
The CAPIT: AL ar id DEBENTURES are principally invested in Feu-duties ar 
Feuing Land in Edinburgh 
Full ada in regard to security and forms of application may be obtaine 
from 
COUPER & COOK, AccounTAnrs, 37 GEORGE STREET; 0 
PEARSON, ROBERTSON & FINLAY, W.S, 13 CASTLE STREET. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, 


In Jars, 1s., 28., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 


J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT St., GLAsGow. 





PLEASES THE STRONG. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— _ 
—  hhaeatiatanaiataaaes 
_ _— c. 
:  iemeaiaaainiae Ae 
ieee prs, Etc 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 
For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 


all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


MILLER # WHYTE, 


FURNISHING LRONMOA GER >. 


25 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 
Have in Stock at present a very fine Selection of TABLE and FLOOR 
Lamps, GAs, PARAFFIN, and other STOVES. 


Discount off Ready Money. Catalogues on Application. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physi , Dr. ANDERSON. 
y Manage Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 


- ti a. nel , 
4 yt, a 9 ' . 
‘ ! Dh Pe ee oe Luxuriously furnished. 
ie See ce, Se ie eoecn writ Turkish, Russian, and 
aa jue waves ees other Baths. Ballroom, 
. 5 as Billiard and Smoke Room. 





we an ear ae Pah. Se Ornamental Grounds. 

f , Bee eee “Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 

| Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. = Zerms A/oderat 
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= BLAIRLO 


ISEASE, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





ae. ‘ 
~— A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 
TY Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. | GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on | Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
moderate terms. classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- | claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
gnetism as a 


stile teen SYSTEM OF EDUCATION | dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
ImMonials Irom ° 


TLAND 


e Tlustrated The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper vi chenaeiaitacaaliicsita 
; ; Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical | SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
C O School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil | BUREAU, Etc. 
*) cain ' | 

= ashing Department. Pe : ; | The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 

RE AND In the Urram CLASSICAL. SCHOOL study follows the lines of | by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 10 ft. by 
the great Public s« hools of England. The MODE RN St HOOL | 6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 

BURGH. gives a thorough General Education, and runs wena thr ugh | and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that Scotland 


French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 


LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


VITURE. and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft. and the Kitchen, 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, | Bakery, Dairy,and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
IRE. and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. | and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
T E French and German branches of the School. Regular Office | Basin. 

’ Work during two years at School. For full explanation see The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is | and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
T, for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations | cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 

for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. fees charged. 


The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 


ir - a os . 

ao and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- the followmag, Renews nes “er gunn md ahs 19 mans 

iia tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre ee — Bane Fag or rt commen 8 - gi 
= with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence Co a sh es 7% hynang a <a een 

LIN. of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 8th entrance wy be nerags 7 29M, —_ — eer - 

SHMENT. Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other amar eip ie - Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 

Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction Wren), &c. &c. - 

em in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 

NCS. under the guidanc e of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, Department for Higher Class Schools. 

pA cee | the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 


illustration of their theoretical work. 3 mney 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


ntly situated. 





furnished. THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
Russian, and Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings | and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
rn during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in | what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
al Grounds. size from go ft. by goft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They | to be.’ 
hery. Croquet. are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated For 1888-g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
, and heated. educational institutions in the country.’ 





eyms Moderate 


WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Repos'ts, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


A, 2 
C > 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


M powELv’s UnrIVALLED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 








SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








COTCH SHORTBREAD. 
S . RARE OLD WHISKY. 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. | — 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 








S COTCH OATCAKES. Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. | THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
ROBERT A. PATON | > “inp 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH, 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER Sw ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 


| ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra Premium, 


33 GEORGE STREET 


able until final Retirement from Service :— 
AND 33 ROSE STREET | (x.) ARMY and NAVY—At tos. per Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
| FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELY-EXTENDED LIMITS. 
EDINBURGH. - | (2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 


| Mi ‘NTH OUINOUE NNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 890 
INT / NV! S101 1890. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. | 120 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, LL. D., Manager. 





‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 


0. NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Recommended by the British Medical Fournal. 









Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 


LADLES’ HOSE, . : 1/6 2/ 2/6 3/ 
Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Women's, 
or Extra Size. 


Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Sixt. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, . . 4/6 5/3 slo 6/3. 7/6 | Sml. Slr. Men's O.S. Men's. 
\t>TS, High Neck and Long Sleeves, . . 5/3 s/9 6/3 8/3 | SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3, 2/, 2/6 
DKAWERS, . «1 ww ee Sh 7/3 UNDERVESTS, . . . . . 4/6 5/6 6/6 7/6, 8/6, 9/9 
CA ‘ISOLES, ; oe i : . . . 4/3, 4/6 = 4/9 PANTS to match, h ‘ . . 5/ 6/3 7/6 = 9/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, 8/3 9/6 «1/9 12/9 | UNDERVESTS, double-breasted, . ° 7/6 7/6 7/9 8/6 
C\) MM BINATIONS, High Neck and Long Sleeves, 8/9 10/6 12/6. 14/6 | OVERSHIRTS, ° . . 6/6 6/6 6/1r 7/3 


FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 





CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaB eg, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the Scors OssERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 









